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One Woman's Bees 


NE day, in Phoenix, Arizona, I 

dropped into a printing estab- 
lishment to visit with the man whom 
I supposed to be behind the Loveitt 
Honey Company. We talked for 
some time about bees and beekeep- 
ing, when he suddenly remarked: 
“Now don’t get me wrong. This 
honey business belongs to my 
wife. Mrs. Loveitt is the beekeeper 
and she runs-.that business to suit 
herself. I get a lot of fun out of 
helping her a little now and then on 
a holiday, but I don’t claim any 
credit for the success of the enter- 
prise.” 

Later he introduced me to Mrs. 
Loveitt, who is one of the most suc- 
cessful honey producers of the West, 
and I went out to several of the api- 
aries where she produces both bees 
and honey in large quantities. From 
other beekeepers in the valley J] 
learned that, with two or three pos- 
sible exceptions, she probably makes 
more net profit from beekeeping en- 
terprises than anybody in Arizona. 
She sells bees and she sells honey and 
she always has a crop of both to sell. 

The story of Mrs. Loveitt’s career 
is a peculiarly interesting one, since 
she is a married woman with a fam- 
ily and a home to look after. 

The growth of the’ enterprise 
was so gradual that she did not rec- 
ognize it as a serious business un- 
dertaking for several years. 

It began through her anxiety to 
get her boy started with something 
which he could call his own and 
which she hoped would hold his in- 
terest and make him a little money. 
The boy had $10, and in looking for 
something that he could buy with this 
amount of money which might in- 
crease in value, bees were suggested. 
Bees looked like just the thing for 
a boy to buy, and she encouraged 
him to invest the ten dollars in two 
hives of bees. It is not surprising 
that his first experience with them 
Tesu'ted in him getting badly stung. 
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Mrs. Loveitt. 


Nor is it surprising that such an ex- 
perience convinced him that he 
wanted nothing more to do with 
bees. Mother accordingly took the 
bees and gave him back his money 
Finding herself thus unexpectedly 
in the bee business, she began to look 
into the possibilities of two hives of 
bees as a permanent investment. 
Yhe more she fussed with them and 
the more read about bees the 
more interested she became. Think- 
ing that as long as she had two hives 
she might as well have more, she 
bought twenty box hives in addition. 
Now a swarm of bees in a box hive 
is perhaps the best possible source 
of experience in beekeeping, but a 
very poor source of profit. Twenty 
such boxes will provide one with a 
wonderful lot of experience by the 
time they are all transferred and re- 
queened and made ready to gather 
real honey. 

Apparently Mrs. Loveitt never no- 
ticed the fact that she was not get- 
ting any dividends on her investment, 
for by this time her enthusiasm was 
aroused to the point that she de- 
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cided to buy a real apiary and put 
them in charge of an _ experienced 
bee man. It seems that many people 
dream of having a farm or a dairy 
or an apiary to be cared for by a 
manager, with nothing for the owner 
to do but to look on and take the 
profits. Rare, indeed, is the case 
where such ventures turn out ac- 
cording to the plan. Hers was no 
exception. She bought 250 colonies 
of bees in good condition and her ex- 
pert manager ran them untii the 
number had declined to 160 without 
returning any profit to the owner. 

For seasons Mrs. Loveitt 
had getting experience and 
learning that beekeeping is not such 
a simple matter after all. She de- 
cided to take matters in her own 
hands and try to get back some of 
the money she had invested. She 
knew there was money in bees, for 
she had put a lot of it there. Now 
she thought it was time to learn how 
to get it out. She accordingly dic- 
tated that she was to be the 
during the next season, and 
whatever she said must be done, 
no matter how foolish it seemed to 
an experienced beekeeper, like her 
manager. 
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The Turn of the Tide 


Not knowing any other way to do, 
she bought bee books and proposed 
to run her apiaries according to the 
books. She read until her head 
would swim and she was sorely puz- 
zled at times as to what particular 
method was best to fcllow under her 
conditions, but she depended upon 
her own common sense and her wo- 
man’s intuition to do the right thing. 
At the end of the season she had in- 
creased her bees to the original 
number of 250 again and secured a 
big crop and made a _ good profit. 
From that day to this she has hired 
men to help do the work, but not to 
tell her what should be done. 

Reassured by the results of the 





season under her personal manage- 
ment she bought 300 more colonies 
for $1,800 cash, the following March. 
By the 15th of September, only six 
months later, she had paid all ex- 
penses of operation, paid for the new 
outfit and had left over $700 in cash 
as additional profit. Then came the 
opportunity to add still further to 
her holdings, so the next spring she 
invested $2,000 more in 270 addi- 
tional colonies and that season sold 
$9,000 worth of honey. 

By this time the high prices of the 
late war period were having their ef- 
fect and everybody with anything to 
sell made big profits. In 1918 and 
1919 she sold big crops of honey at 
high prices and put money in the 
bank. In 1919 she had more than a 
thousand cases of honey from 1,000 
colonies of bees and sold her crop for 
more than $20,000. That year she 
tried her first experiment with sell- 
ing package bees by buying an apiary 
in poor condition and _ selling the 
bees without queens. By this means, 
in addition to the honey crop, she 
made a good profit and had the outfit 
left. 

The interesting thing about Mrs. 
Loveitt is that she has left the beaten 
paths and worked out things to suit 
herself. In one of the most favor- 
able locations for bee breeding in 
America, no one else had seen the 
possibilities. In six years she has 
worked up a trade in live bees which 
taxes even her large apiaries to the 
limit. At times she has been com- 
pelled to return as high as $1,000 
per week of checks for orders which 
she could not fill. In her situation 
she finds that she can sell a crop of 
live bees in early spring and still 
built up in time for the main honey- 
flow, thus getting a crop of bees as 
well as honey and doubling her in- 
come, 

She begins selling package bees in 
February, to California queen 
breeders who wish to. stock their 
queen mating nuclei. Following 
these early orders comes the north- 
ern package trade and when this is 
over she puts her bees in readiness 
for the honeyflow, thus having a long 
season with a good income assured. 

She has found that the big hives 
reduce the cost of operation, as labor 
is the big expense in doing business 
at present. By using two-story Jum- 
bo hives she reduces the necessary 
manipulation to the minimum. Of 
course she has many bees in Lang- 
stroth hives. She would hardly throw 
away all the equipment purchased 
with so many bees as she has bought. 
Alfalfa and cotton are the principal 
sources of nectar in the Salt River 
Valley, but she moves bees to the 
hills for mesquite and back to the 
valley in time for alfalfa. The late 
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flow from cotton puts the bees in the 
finest condition for winter. I imag- 
ine that when it comes to moving, it 
is the bees in Langstroth hives which 
she moves, as it would be hard to 
move a two-story Jumbo. She does 
insist, however, that the big hives 


yield more profit in either bees or 
honey. There are few men of : 
acquaintance who can show as god 
profits in the bee business as ha 
come from Mrs. Loveitt’s initial ji 
vestment of ten dollars to get the b 
interested in something worth whi 


Milk and Honey In Restaurant Window 


By Felix J. Koch. 


Restauranteurs, the world over, 
who are seeking to bring the crowds 
to their eating places, and purvey- 
ors of milk and of honey who would 
not only sell increasing quantities 
of their wares to all such restau- 
rants, but to the patrons of those 
restaurants for their home tables as 
well, may take a wholesome lesson 
from the big Neal reasturant at Cin- 
cinnati. 

The Neal people believe that to 
offer the hungry and the thirsty a 
place for securing milk and honey is 
to bring in the hungry and the 


In the wee sma’ hours of night, a 
ter the theater crowds had left t} 
city the restaurant window trimm 
completed the array. 

To the right and left of the stand 
of the honey, the bedding of moss 
stretched away. To one side of t!: 
honey a big, burly Bossie stood, 
watching the bees in the glass. On 
the other side, a smaller, more 
friendly cow faced passersby on the 
street. 

From window-rear, the pretty 
milkmaid came, with her bucket, 
bearing this aloft to show the word 
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Here is a faithful cow and a box of patient bees to whet the appetite of the diner. 


thirsty as in no other fashion; to buy 
these things, and of course, many 
others beside. 

As a consequence, they arranged 
with their honey supply house to pro 
vide them, for the time being, with 
one of the familiar glass-cased four- 
square stands of bees. 

The working hive was placed at 
window-center front, where all who 
passed might see it. 

From a neighbor toy store they se- 
cured two big plaster of Paris cows, 
and a very good-sized doll. Com- 
plimentary meal tickets to the toy 
folk squared accounts, at slight cost, 
for the loan of these. 

From the home garden the restau- 
rant manager brought some moss, 
dressed the doll loaned, in a milk- 
maid costume. The penny store had 
wee buckets; they made a milk pail 
of one of these. 


of fine ice cream, cream and milk 
set to its side. 

Topping the bee stand, a pair of 
German silver containers held each 
its replica of a plate of ice cream. 
To the rear of these, a neat gray pla- 
card announced milk and cream 
dishes inside. 

With the opening of trade at early 
morning, the crowds detoured for a 
closer view, attracted others by their 
stopping, came inside and thereby 
lured them inside too. 

Record business was 
both foodstuffs in an 
short time. 

And, just incidentally, 
whetted by the milk combinati 
and the honey while they sta) 
these good comers ordered many oth 
er things, to the host’s distinct ad 
vantage, off the steam tables nearby 
beside. Ohio. 
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A Yankee Beekeeper’s Rambles— Part IV 
A New England Field Meet 


By Harry Lathrop. 


ARRIVED from Europe on the 

Republic, August 9th, after a 
very pleasant voyage of eight days; 
landed at Hoboken and came out to 
Park Ridge to the home of my 
cousin for a short visit before start- 
ing for the west. August 13 I spent 
in New York City, most of the time 
wandering about Central Park. 


At 10:30 p. m. I took the night 
boat for New London, Conn., where 
we arrived at daylight. From there 
I went by bus to the beautiful little 
city of Norwich, the home of Allen 
Latham, the beekeeper and queen 
breeder, who is well known to read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal. 

I visited a day with a distant rela- 
tive, Mr. Harry Lathrop, the owner 
of a large garage. 


While at my cousin’s place I called 
up Friend Latham to ask about the 
honey crop and how he was doing. 
He informed me of the Field Meet to 
be held at Dedham, Mass., near Bos- 
ton, the next day and invited me to 
go in his car. As he said I would 
meet Dr. Phillips and Dr. Gates, 
whom I had known a number of 
years, I at once accepted, and he 
called for me at 8 o’clock, August 
15th. We passed through Provi- 
dence, R. I. enroute, and a part of 
Massachusetts. Thus I had a chance 
to see quite a stretch of country. We 
passed a good many nice towns, but 
the country, for the most part, is 
wild and woody with much granite 
scattered over the ground. So the 
first part of the land to receive set- 
tlers from Europe will be the last to 
be cultivated and much of it is too 
rough for that purpose. 


The meeting was held on the lawn 
of the beautiful home of Thos. 
Doggett. There were about 100 bee- 
keepers present, as fine appearing 
people as you can find in any coun- 
try. 

After a picnic dinner, the meeting 
was called to order by the President 
of the association, Mr. Geo. A. Phil- 
lips. After preliminary business, 
Dr. E. F. Phillips, of Cornell, deliv- 
ered an address, outlining the work 
they expect to do at the University. 
Their principal aim will be, accord- 
ing to the good Doctor, the educating 
of men to teach beekeeping in col- 
leges of agricultvre. Proper train- 
ing for such work is very important, 
as all will recognize. 

After Dr. Phillips, Dr. J. H. Mer- 
rill, late of the Kansas College of Ag- 
riculture, addressed the beekeepers, 
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telling of some important work ac- 
complished at the above institution. 

Dr. Gates, of Amherst, then spoke 
on the brood disease cleanup work, 
over which he has supervision. He 
reported good progress and an im- 
proved situation. 

He was followed by Allen Latham, 
who made some remarks on the busi- 
ness of selling queens and package 
bees. 

It was only a one session meeting, 
but all seemed pleased with the re- 
sults and happy to have been able to 
attend. 

The New England coast country 
cannot produce honey commercially 
as can Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa and 
other states of the mid-west. The 
apiaries are usually small, but many 
who keep bees take a deep interest 
in the industry and manifest the us- 
ual enthusiasm and good fellowship. 
I was very glad to have the oppor- 
tunity to thus attend a meeting of 
beekeepers in the land of my fore- 
fathers. 

After the meeting I took the train 
for Boston and changed for Buz- 
zard’s Bay, where I remained over 
night. In the morning I took an 
early train for West Barnstable, 
where I attended services in the Con- 
gregational Church that was founded 
by my ancestor, Rev. John Lathrop, 
in 1639. The present structure of 
wood, was erected in 1717, but has 
been remodeled and repaired. There 
is one peculiar thing about this 
church: Four strong colonies of 
bees are working in the corners and 
cornice of the building. The trus- 
tees were anxious to have them re- 
moved, but there seemed to be no 
one at hand who knew how to do it. 
I thought I must be moving, but I 
now regret that I did not stay an- 
other day. I believe two or three 
hundred pounds of nice honey could 
have been secured from the front 
and rear walls of that building. 

The next time I travel I expect it 
will be by auto. Then when I come 
across a situation of this kind I will 
make the most of it. The church 
people were glad to give the honey 
and bees to have them removed. 

Around Barnstable I saw acres of 
nice, big huckleberries that will not 
be saved, for want of pickers. 

I sailed from Wood Hall on the 
south coast of the cape, for New 
Bedford, and thence back to New 
York. Tomorrow I am booked for a 
boat ride up the Hudson; after that, 
Westward Ho! 


There is no pleasure travel I know 
of that beats steamer rides on thes« 
coast waters in the perfect weather 
of August. Sound steamers and 
Hudson River boats are comfortable 
and fares are low. 


Tub For Cappings 


William Donor, of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, has a convenient, inexpensive 
and rapid arrangement for draining 
cappings, made of two wash tubs. 
One tub is slightly larger than the 
other, so that it can be set on top 
of it conveniently. The bottom of 
the larger tub is all removed except 
a margin of about three inches. To 
this is soldered heavy wire screen of 














one-fourth-inch mesh, as shown in 
the picture. The smaller tub is pro- 
vided with a drain which is kept 
closed with a screw cap. By having 
two of these double tub drainers the 
cappings in one are allowed to drain 
while the other is being filled. The 
cappings drain very quickly and the 
tub has a great advantage over a 
capping box because of the ease with 
which they can be removed. The 
tub can be lifted and the contents 
dumped out, while with the other it 
is necessary to dig them out with 
the hands or a shovel. 

The drainer shown in the illustra- 
tion has been in use about fourteen 
years and is apparently about as 
good as new. The materials for 
making such a drainer are always 
within easy reach, since tubs are for 
sale at every hardware store and the 
soldering can be done by any tin- 
smith. Probably no other outfit for 
draining cappings efficiently has been 
devised which can be made for such 
a small investment. It is very much 
like the Dadant capping can, but less 
expensive. 


Honey Cinnamon Fancies 


Two cupfuls of honey, three eggs 
well beaten, about one cupful of but- 
ter, one-half cupful of sour milk, one 
teaspoonful of soda. Flour enough 
to make as stiff as you can to stir 
well. Bake twenty minutes. Then 
cut in small pieces and frost with 
icing. 
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Wintering Bees In the Cellar 


A friend wants to read the editor’s viewpoint on win- 
tering bees in the cellar. 

We practiced cellar wintering during about 18 years, 
from 1875 to 18938. We had built a special room, in 
our house cellar, so separated from the main cellar that 
it did not get any heat from our hot air furnace unless 
we thought it was needed. 

We placed the hives in tiers of four or five, but did 
not put any of them directly upon the floor, as the first 
two years convinced us that, either because it was more 
damp, or colder, near the floor, the bees did not come 
through as satisfactorily. So we placed timbers 2x4 or 
4x4 inches on supports that would put the lower tier of 
hives about a foot from the floor, with plenty of air un- 
der them. The ventilation was through two windows, 
which were so shaded as to allow no light. 

The hives were brought in without any cover except 
the oilcloth and straw mat which we used upon them in 
the summer. The oilcloth was previously turned up on 
‘one corner, so as to allow the evaporation of moisture 
which would go through a straw mat but not through a 
propolized cloth. In some instances the hives were 
piled even without a bottom board, the colonies being 
only separated by the straw mat, the colony at the bot- 
tom being the only one that was left with a bottom 
board. The hives were usually brought with their bot- 
tom board, but taken off of it; the bottom board was re- 
turned to the summer stand and the cover piled upon it, 
so as to mark the exact spot where the hive stood and 
return it in the spring to the same spot. We had made 
positive proof that a great number of bees remember 
the old spot, even after five months of confinement. 

The room, in which the bees were, was kept dark and 
we were very particular, not to have any timbers resting 
against the ceiling that could jar the hives in case of 
commotion upstairs. A good thermometer was kept in- 
side near the door, at the height of a man’s face, so as 
to be able to see the degree at a glance. 

The bees were put in at the first cold snap in Novem- 
ber, preferably after a warm day. They were taken out 
during some favorable weather in March. Dr. Miller 
says to remove them when the first soft maples bloom, 
and that is a very good time. We often took them out 
too soon, and I do not believe there is any objection to 
leaving them quite late, if they are not restless. The 
trouble with our locality was that there are so many 
warm days in .winter in which outdoor-wintered bees 
can fly, that we felt sorry for the cellar bees. We tried 
putting ice in the cellar to keep it cool, but it did not 
make enough difference, besides making the bees more 
or less restless from the noise. Bees, if they have good 
food, can stay a long time in a good cellar. Mr. Verret, 
of Quebec, whose name I have often mentioned, showed 


me a memorandum book in which we found the evidence 
that he had kept bees safely for 186 days, in the cellar. 
Of course the winter is severe in Quebec, where he live;, 
and the food is very good. They have mainly whi'e 
clover honey, and if they do feed, which is quite oft« 
it is the best white sugar syrup, of which the bees ne 
very little to keep them alive. 

if we lived in one of the northern states, Wiscons 
Minnesota, or the Dakotas, or in Canada, I would not 
hesitate to winter the bees invariably in the cellar. 

An old friend of mine, living in MilleLacs County, 
Minnesota, a Belgian by birth, by the name of Parent 
had what I considered an ideal place to winter his be: 
His apiary was at the foot of a slope and he had du 
a cellar into the hill, the floor of it on a level with th 
apiary. It was simply a hole in the hill, covered ove 
with a roof of rails, then brush, then earth, and a roo 
on top. It had a double entry, with a space of 4 or : 
feet between the two doors, so as to exclude the co! 
from the inner door. A 38-inch pipe furnished the ven- 
tilation from the bottom, and a similar pipe led it ou 
at the top. The cellar was thoroughly dry. The dis- 
tance from the summer stands was only a few feet. 

For the proper degree of temperature of a bee cellar, 
let the bees tell you that. It is between 42 and 50 de- 
grees. With us it was 45 degrees. The bees should be 
absolutely quiet, making only a very slight rumbling 
resembling the sound of the waves at the sea shore, when 
you are several miles away. Whether the temperature 
gets too high or too low, this noise will change into a 
very decided roar, if they are uncomfortable. 

A few bees get lost. Out of 120 hives wintered in the 
cellar, we would expect to find a peck of dead bees on the 
floor after they were removed. 

We tried taking them out for a warm spell in the mid- 
dle of winter, and putting them back in again. But it 
was disastrous, for they began breeding and were then 
quite restless. Yet, I remember hearing old Mr. Hall, 
of Ontario, telling of his bees breeding in the cellar and 
coming out stronger in spring than when put in. I have 
nothing to say about this. 


— Me 
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Division Board Versus Dummy 


C. Samman, in the British Bee Journal for September 
24 reminds us that the two implements above named are 
not alike. The division board is made to fit the width 
and height of the brood chamber; while the dummy is ex- 
actly the size of a frame and takes the place of a frame 
to reduce the space or as the last frame, to make it 
easier to remove the combs. 

The division board is very useful as a heat saver, but, 
as most people use it, it fits so tightly in the hive that it 
is impossible to remove it, when glued fast by the bees. 
Besides, it crushes bees at the bottom, when moved while 
there are bees in the hive. Our method is to make it 
shallow enough to leave a bee space under it. The heat 
does not escape much below and if any bees happen to 
stray into the space back of it by accident, they can al- 
ways return to the cluster, by passing under the board. 

To keep the board from being glued so as not to be 
easily removable, we make it shorter, about a quarter 
inch at each end than the inside of the hive. The space 
thus left is then filled by a piece of strong canvas, 
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tacked in a half moon shape around the edge of this 
board, to make a fit between the end of the board and 
the hive. It may be made to spring like a cushion by 
putting some soft material under the canvas. A division 
board of this kind helps to keep the warmth in the part 
occupied by the bees and the space behind it may be 
filled with absorbents for winter. Division boards are 
not so necessary with 8-frame Langstroth hives as with 
large hives, for their capacity is usually rather too small 
for a good colony. That is why so many people who use 
8-frame hives need two stories for a strong colony. 


Tariff On Honey 


Each country in the world wants to sell all the goods 
it can and buy as little as possible. That is the general 
idea of thrift. So, most countries put tariff taxes upon 
importation of goods, whether the country needs the 
goods or not. 

In “L’Apiculteur” for September, three pages are 
devoted to a dispute concerning some tariff regulations 
upon honey exported from France into Switzerland, the 
latter country putting the greatest possible obstacles to 
the shipping of honey into its domain. Of course, France 
does the same or something similar concerning honey 
shipped in from this country, and we do the same con- 
cerning honey shipped into America from anywhere. 
Each country calls it “protection.” No consideration is 
given to the question of whether the country can export 
more than it imports, or vice versa. It is a blindfold 
business. We only aim to hit the other fellow and he 
aims to hit us. That is all. Fine, isn’t it? 

In the corresponding number of the Swiss “Bulletin 
d’Apiculture,” there is a criticism of a proposed con- 
tract to be passed between the German-Swiss associa- 
tions, in which these associations would agree not to 
handle any but German-Swiss honey. This is simply 
differentiating between the different parts of a coun- 
try, after having differentiated between countries. Why 
not? Let Wisconsin dealers agree not to sell any but 
Wisconsin honey and let Illinois dealers do the same 
within their state. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. Sut is this progress or is it go- 
ing back to pre-civilization days? 


On the Street In Hamilton 


“Mr. Dadant, I caught a swarm this summer, and it has 
just given us a cap of honey. But that honey is black. 
What do you reckon made that honey black? 

Black? I have never seen any black honey. I have 
seen some black comb and I have also seen some pretty 
dark honeydew. But there has been no honeydew in 
this vicinity this year. Is not that honey just amber, 
from fall blossoms, such as Spanish needles? 

No, sir. The comb is beautiful and white, but the 
honey in it is black. Now a fellow just told me that 
the reason it is black is because we hived that swarm in 
the dark of the moon. Do you reckon that would cause 
4: alia 

Reader, here is another “dark of the moon story.” Did 
you ever hear of any more lunatic arraignment of the 
moon than this is? But I am not satisfied and I am going 
to look at that honey before long and find out whether 
it is really “black” or only amber in color. At any rate 
this is a new charge against the moon. 


A Calendar of Beekeeping 


We have received from William Anyz, of Schenec- 
tady, a sample copy of a beekeeper’s calendar from 
Czeckslovakia, with a number of pages for apiary ac- 
counts. It contains a large lot of information, the only 
drawback to it being that it is in the Bohemian tongue. 
It seems to us that such a calendar could be made useful 
in this country if it were supplied with a list of the bee 
associations, addresses of their secretaries, names and 
addresses of bee inspectors, list of State Entomologists 
and Apiary Instructors in the colleges; with remedies 
for foulbrood, prevention of moths and ants; directions 
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for transferring bees and introducing queens and other 
matters of general interest. Such a book should sell 
at 25 cents. But in order to publish it we would have to 
get a large amount of advertising, for at the present 
price of printing it would have to sell for at least 50 
cents in order to pay expenses. 


A New Queen-Introducing Cage 


L. B. Huguelet, in the Swiss “Bulletin d’Apiculture” 
for September, gives the description of a new introduc- 
ing cage. It is simply a tube of wax about an inch in 
diameter by about three inches in length. This tube is 
made by dipping in the same way as the cell cups are 
made. Small holes are punched into it at both ends and 
along the sides, for air. A little honey is put on the in- 
side for the food of the queen. They say that the queen 
does not worry herself in this cage as she does in a 
wire cage and the bees are less excited because of her 
better behavior. 


Against Robbing 


In the same “Swiss Bulletin” the following is given as 
an efficient stop for robbing: When there is a begin- 
ning of robbing, take a teacup of vinegar and add to it 
a spoonful of lysol (a cresol preparation, product of 
coal-tar). Brush the front of the hive with this and 
use it to spray the robbers. 

Also (same magazine) use a little vinegar in the 
sugar syrup, for feeding, to keep it from crystallizing. 


Foulbrood In Bee Trees 


R. W. Baldwin, in the October Beekeepers’ Item, sug- 
gests that much of the foulbrood is perpetuated by bees 
in trees. Evidently there is something in this and it 
would be a good plan for beekeepers to do as Mr. J. M. 
Davis, of Tennessee, has been doing—offer a premium 
to anyone who finds a bee tree. In this way the question 
of disease in bee trees would soon be settled. 


Oklahoma Free State Fair 


Our editor went to Muskogee as announced, page 471, 
but there was a great drawback to that fair, for it rained, 
rained and rained. People stay home from a fair when it 
rains. 

The apiary building was up and full of honey, bees and 
beeswax. Seventeen exhibitors had made 137 entries, 
in the bee and honey department. We will not mention 
the rest of the fair, for the writer saw but little of it. 

Our good friend, Glen V. Mills, was the soul of the bee 
part; it was he who urged the putting up of a honey 
building, devised it and worked on it, as though he was 
a paid architect, all free of charge. Diemer, of Liberty, 
Mo., was the superintendent of the bee department. 

Mills is a very good botanist and he had something 
like a hundred exhibits of mounted flowers, with common 
names and botanical names, besides a fine honey exhibit 
and some other displays. His wife took first premium in 
butter, which caused him to say: “Artie Clare is the 
best housekeeper in Oklahoma and she makes the best 
butter.” We had a chance to testify that she is a good 
cook, for there was a little banquet at her home. We 
also had the pleasure of a ride through Muskogee and vi- 
cinity, with the City Manager, David Youmans, who is in 
charge of the 27 parks, and we could ascertain that these 
young cities of the West do not let their eastern sisters 
beat them. Oklahoma is the 46th state and has been a 
state less than 19 years. For beekeeping there is only 
one dark side; they say that four-fifths of the bee own- 
ers are box-hive beekeepers. 


European Hospitality 


The Bee World expects a visit from our Dr. Phillips 
next year and they are opening a “Hospitality Fund” 
to which the editor contributes two guineas. Our Euro- 
pean friends know how to be hospitable. We know 
something about that ourselves. 
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Prickly pear in fruit. 


This is a widely 


distributed cactus. 


Some Honey Plants of the Southwest 


The Cactus Family 


(Grows sacti are among the most 
common as well most. char- 
acteristic plants of the great 
arid region from San _ Antonio, 
Texas, south to the Rio Grande and 
west to Southern California. Al- 
though the total of species numbers 
hundreds, they seem to group them- 
selves into three or four classes as 
far as the common knowledge of 
them is concerned. The first group 
is the most widespread and is com- 
posed of the broad-stemmed forms 
commonly called prickly pears. The 
range of this group extends over an 
immense territory and some of them 
are hardy as far north as Saskatche- 
wan and the Dakotas. They increase 
in numbers southward and in south- 
ern Texas cover the land in great 
quantity. Because the Indians use 
the fruit for food they are known in 
some localities as Indian fig. 

The second group is the branching 
forms with rounded stems generally 
salled tree cactus, common from New 
Mexico to the deserts of California. 
The giant cactus of Arizona is a 
unique thing, bearing little resem- 
blance to other cacti and confined to 
the one state except for a scattering 
few in adjacent California but com- 
mon also to the southward in Mexico. 
There are also rounded shaped varie- 
ties such as the barrel cactus. 

The cacti with their thick leathery 
outer surfaces and succulent stems 
are well adapted to endure great heat 
and resist extreme drouth. Since 
much water is lost through transpira- 
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tion which takes place with leaf sur- 
faces, the desert plants must of ne- 
cessity reduce their leaf areas to 
suit the amount of moisture avail- 














Giant cactus on the Arizona desert near 


Tucson 


able. Many plants have leaves for a 
short period during the rainy season 
which are quickly shed when rains 
cease. The cacti are almost entirely 


leafless at all seasons and thus re 
quire much less moisture than is the 
case with leafy plants. The thick 
stems are well adapted to the storag« 
of water at times when it is available 
and the plants are thus able to thrive 
in regions where the vegetation is 
greatly restricted. Another peculiar 
ity of the cacti is the mucilaginou 
sap, which unlike the watery sap of 
most plants, tends to conserve the 
moisture content as well as to quick 
ly heal any chance injury to _ the 
outer surface. 


Desert plants do not cover the 
ground with a thick stand as do th« 
plants in the humid regions, but are« 
scattered about thinly with wide 
spreading root systems which cove} 
relatively large areas surrounding 
them. While there are a few trees 
which, like the mesquite, root ver) 
deeply, most desert forms have shal 
low root systems which cover a large 
space around the plant, as do th¢ 
cacti. 


Although some are now 
common to parts of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, it is probable that the) 
were introduced from America, 
where they are common to both th: 
northern and southern hemispheres 
The Spaniards early carried them t 
Europe and from there they wer: 
taken to Asia and North Africa. 


species 


While, as already mentioned, a few 
species are hardy enough to surviv: 
on the northern plains, most specie 
require a mild climate. Although 
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they stand great extremes of heat 
and drouth few of them can stand 
much cold. 


The Cacti for Bees 


After visiting the beekeepers in 
several of the southwestern states it 
has become apparent to the writer 
that this group of plants is of minor 
importance to the honey producer. 
The prickly pear in its numerous va- 
rieties is widely spread and is quite 
generally recognized as the source of 
a limited amount of nectar. Appar- 
ently the bees visit it for pollen over 
most of its range and, under particu- 
larly favorable conditions, some sur- 
plus honey may be secured from it. 
Richter lists prickly pear as the 


of nectar of the entire group. In the 
region about Tucson, Arizona, it is 
abundant and beekeepers in that re- 
gion count it as a source of surplus 
honey of good quality. There are 
some reports also to the effect that 
the bees sometimes store the juice of 
the fruit of the giant cactus when it 
is damaged by birds or otherwise 
broken open. This fruit juice honey 
is said to be of a reddish color and of 
good flavor. 


A considerable number of beekeep- 
ers, in personal conversation, report- 
ed fair crops of honey from this 
source which was said to be light 
amber to white in color and of mild 
flavor, less acid than mesquite honey. 
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Tree cactus which, at first glance, looks like a fruit tree. 


source of surplus, in the bulletin on 
California Honey Plants, and San- 
born and Scholl do likewise in the 
Texas bulletin. The writer has met 
but few beekeepers, however, who 
regard it as of more than incidental 
importance. E. G. LeStourgeon re- 
ported one fair crop from it and 
stated that the bees secured a small 
amount of surplus in southern Texas 
about one year in four. 


The cholla or tree cacti cover a 
wide area in southern Arizona, in 
some localities almost to the exclu- 
sion of other desert flora. I failed 
to find a single beekeeper who re- 
garded them as of any value except 
for pollen. There are a number of 
species with similar characteristics, 
The term “cholla” is usually applied 
to one species, Opuntia fulgida. 


The giant cactus (Cereus gigan- 
teus), commonly called sahuaro, is 
apparently the most valuable source 
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The body of this cactus honey is re- 
ported as heavy. 

While as far as can be ascertained 
none of the cacti yield nectar as 
abundantly as some other desert 
plants, they may be counted on as an 
important source of pollen wherever 
they occur in abundance. Reports of 
surplus honey were found from 
prickly pear only from Texas and 
California, while the giant cactus ap- 
pears to be of considerable import- 
ance in southern Arizona. 


The Wyoming Beeline 


That is the name of a snappy lit- 
tle monthly news letter put out by 
the Wyoming Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion. We have volume one, number 
five, before us and it is full of vim, 
happenings and seasonal advice, all 
of interest to Wyoming beekeepers. 
It has a “you and I” flavor that seems 
to take the reader right into the 
pleasant company of the writer. 
Copies may be secured by writing to 
the State Entomologist, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 


An Interesting Experiment 


From the Wyoming Beeline we 
learn that Mr. A Knapper, of Wheat- 
land, plans to kill all his bees this fall 
instead of wintering them, setting 
away the equipment and filling with 
packages again in the spring. Sev- 
eral others, elsewhere, are attempt- 
ing this plan. It is interesting and 
probably the greatest difficulty will 
be in getting the bees in the spring 
just when they are needed most. Cer- 
tainly orders should be carefully ar- 
ranged for months ahead of time. 
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Barrel cactus in bloom with a small tree cactus beside it. 





A Honey Heating and Straining Device 


OW many beekeepers who pre- 
pare their extracted honey for 
the retail market have not wished 
for some better method of doing it? 
I dare say very, very few, for the 
methods generally in use not only in- 
volve much labor, but are tedious 
and even hazardous, as anyone who 
has handled many 5-gallon cans of 
hot honey will testify. 


The method of heating honey that 
is most commonly in use is to place 
the cans of honey in a wash boiler, 
vat, tank, or other receptacle, filling 
in with water until it reaches nearly 
to the tops of the cans, and applying 
heat beneath. There are many seri- 
ous objections to this method, among 
which are the damage to the cans, 
the difficulty of getting the honey 
heated evenly, the great amount of 
labor involved in stirring, the neces- 
sity of handling the full cans of hot 
honey, and at least some of the 
honey is apt to remain at a high 
temperature too long. 

As honey can be efficiently 
strained only while at the maximum 
temperature permissible, the old way 
involves the lifting that many of us 
find to be quite a strain, and besides 
this there is always more or less spat- 
tering and consequent messiness. 

Having keenly felt the need of 
some method of liquefying, heating 
and straining honey that would elim- 
inate most of the objectionable fea- 
tures mentioned, I did considerable 
experimenting, and during the winter 
of 1923-24 built a liquefying oven 
and a combination heater and 
strainer that has proven to be highly 
satisfactory, both as to the economy 
of fuel and of labor. 

The oven has a capacity of nine 
5-gallon cans, and is of quite inex- 
pensive construction. The base is 
merely a box three feet square and 
12 inches deep, the sides being made 
of 1x12 inch boards, and the bottom 
of sheet metal, in the center of which 
is a circular 8-inch hole. The sup- 
ports for the honey cans are pieces 
of three-fourths inch pipe, inserted 
in'holes bored in the upper edge of 
the box, and fastened to prevent 
their slipping out of place. 

A larger piece of pipe is placed 
beneath the others and at right an- 
gles to them to give additional sup- 
port in the center. 

Parallel with this lower pipe and 
just beneath the others three tin 
troughs are installed to receive the 
honey as it drains from the cans and 
to conduct it to the tank, one end of 
the troughs being closed, the other 
open and extending through the side 
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of the box. They are six inches wide 
and four inches deep and slope slight- 
ly toward the open end. 

Three inches below the troughs a 
sheet of metal 28 inches square is 
suspended upon wires, leaving a 
three-inch space between the edges 
of the sheet and the sides of the box, 
a..d from the center of this sheet an- 
other one 8 inches square is sus- 
pended one inch lower. These are 
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H. E. Weisner with a tray of jars. 


baffle plates, and serve to distribute 
the heat evenly. The large sheet 
should have a few small holes here 
and there to permit some of the heat 
to ascend directly to the center of 
the oven. 

The upper part of the oven is of 
sheet metal, nailed to a wooden 
frame, and is high enough to give a 
clear space of 16 inches above the 
can supports. One side of this upper 
part is detachable, serving as a door, 
and is double-walled and packed to 
conserve heat, while the rest of the 
upper surfaces are jacketed with in- 
sulating material 

The oven is supported at an eleva- 
tion that will permit the melted 
honey to flow into the storage tank 
or reservoir, which is connected 
with the combination heater and 
strainer. 

The cans of candied honey have 
the caps removed and are placed up- 
side-down in the oven with the open- 
ings over the troughs, but if some of 
the honey is fluid the caps must be 
removed after the cans are in place. 


The heat is furnished by a sing]: 
burner “Perfection” kerosene stov« 
the same type that is used for cook 
ing. It has a wick, and the heigh 
of the flame can be regulated to :; 
nicety, and is the most dependabk 
heating device for this purpose that 
I have found, although it is necessary 
to keep drafts from it, as the flam: 
is very much disturbed by them. 


The temperature within the over 
is ascertained by inserting a high 
temperature thermometer, preferably 
a candymaker’s instrument, through 
a hole in the side, just below the leve! 
of the troughs, and by fastening th: 
thermometer on the end of a stick, o 
in the end of a tube it is an easy 
matter to read the temperature at 
any point beneath the cans. 

I find that a temperature of 180 
degrees in the oven will not harm 
the honey in the least, for the honey 
does not become nearly so hot as 
this, because liquids have so much 
greater heat conductivity than air or 
gas that it is likely that all the heat 
coming in contact with the honey i: 
immediately absorbed, and as fast as 
the honey melts it runs off, usually 
leaving the oven at a temperature of 
from 110 to 130 degrees. 

Before trying this oven I had some 
misgivings lest the fumes from the 
flame should contaminate the honey 
in some way, but if it does no one 
has noticed it, and some of the honey 
treated in it has taken a first prize 
at the State Fair. Of course, it is 
necessary to be sure that the flame 
burns cleanly at all times. 

Lack of space made it necessary 
to build this oven with the trough at 
right angles to the can supports, 
which is wrong in _ principle, for 
where space permits the loading of 
the oven at the rear, the can supports 
and the troughs should be parallel. 


Description of Combination Heater 
and Strainer 


This device consists of a series of 
multiple assemblies of metal tubes 
installed in a metal vat, and connect- 
ed at the outlet with a straining de- 
vice, as shown in Cut A in the ac- 
companying sketches. 

Twelve horizontal tubes (1), Cuts 
A and B, are connected at each end 
with larger transverse tubes (2), 
Cuts A, B, C, D, E and F; each large 
transverse tube is connected by two 
large ports (3), Cuts B, C and D, 
with a duplicate assembly above or 
below, so as to cause the honey, when 
admitted to the first upper trans- 
verse tube, to flow through the 
smaller longitudinal tubes into the 
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second transverse tube; thence 
through the ports (3) into the trans- 
verse tube of the assembly beneath; 
thence through the smaller tubes to 
the opposite end of the assembly, 
and so on until the outlet is reached, 
as indicated in Cut B. 


The strainer is installed outside 
the vat on the outlet of the tube as- 
semblies, as indicated at (4), Cut H, 
and is formed of two metal funnel- 
like halves (5), Cut G. The strain- 
ing material is held between the 
halves (6), Cut G, and the joint is 
made leak proof by the use of gas- 
kets (11), Cut G. Bolts and thumb- 
nuts hold the halves of the strainer 
firmly together. 

A piece of one-inch hose three feet 
long connects the outlet of the 
strainer with the gooseneck honey 
gate. 

Air escape and drainage ducts (9), 
Cuts E and F, are provided to permit 
the air to escape from the tube as- 
semblies, and to permit complete 
drainage. Air escape and drainage 
cocks (10), Cuts A, B. C, D, E, G 
and H, are installed where necessary, 
and baffle-plates (8), Cuts E and F, 
are fixed in the large transverse 
tubes to cause the flow of honey to 
be evenly distributed among the 
small tubes. A stopcock is installed 
between the heater and the strainer 
to prevent the hcney from reaching 
the latter until desired, and also to 
permit of its being drained and taken 
apart while there is honey in the 
heater. 

When honey is to be prepared the 
oven is filled in the evening, the 
stove is lighted and placed in posi- 
tion and allowed to burn all night. 
Unless the honey is quite cold and 
candied very hard most of the cans 
will be empty in twelve hours, but it 
sometimes takes fifteen or sixteen 
hours to melt out some of this mes- 
quite and catclaw honey, as it be- 
comes very hard and is extremely 
hard to melt. When most of the cans 
are empty, or nearly so, it is neces- 
sary to watch the temperature, for it 
is apt to become extremely hot in a 
very short time under such condi- 
tions. 

In the morning the jars are washed 
and the heater vat filled with water, 
the four-burner gasoline stove is 
lighted and placed beneath the vat 
and the strainer is taken apart and 
cleaned, the cheesecloth straining 
material is washed and replaced. 

When the temperature of the 
water in the vat reaches 160 degrees 
the honey is admitted to the tube as- 
semblies. The incoming honey will 
lower the temperature of the water 
several degrees, and as soon as it 
rises to 160 again, which will take 
about ten minutes, if all four burn- 
ers are going, it is time to begin 
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drawing off honey. If 5-gallon cans 
are to be filled all the burners are 
used, and one can of honey is drawn 
off each ten minutes, but if smaller 
containers are to be filled one or two 
of the burners are turned off. 

When jars or pails are being filled, 
I label them and put them in cases 
as fast as filled and sealed. For the 
jars I have some trays made of gal- 
vanized iron, and find them a great 
convenience, as it makes for quick 
handling. The metal is cut in sheets 
18x20 inches, and four inches of the 
20-inch length is turned up at a right 
angle at each end, thus making a 
trough 12x18 inches; at each end of 
this trough a piece of lumber 1x2 
inches is nailed between the upper 
edges of the sides, completing the 
tray, and making excellent hand- 
holds. These trays hold 12 quart 
jars each, or 15 pints, and several 
may be carried at once by tiering up. 
The jars are filled while in the trays, 
and when taken from them they are 
labelled and placed in the cases. 

With this outfit the whole process 
of heating, straining, bottling and 
labelling nine cans of honey is an 
easy day’s work for one person, if we 
except the filling of the oven and the 
preparation of the oil stove the pre- 
ceding evening, which only takes a 
few minutes. 

Three thicknesses of cheesecloth 
are used for straining, and I have 
put through as much as 80 gallons 
of honey without having to clean the 
strainer. The straining area is seven 
inches in diameter. 

Having built the heater and 
strainer as an experiment, and hav- 


ing used it for a year, I think I am in 
a position to see where improvements 
may be made, so will give my views 
along that line. 

There should be a gate valve in- 
stead of a _ stopcock between tho 
heater and strainer, because the sto) 
cock is too hard to turn and plac: 
too much strain upon adjacent parts. 

In order to keep the cost as lo 
as possible, the tubes of the heat: 
were made of what is known amor 
tinsmiths as charcoal or dairy ti) 
and after all the joints were prov: 
to be free from leaks the whole w: 
given several coats of aluminu: 
paint. If given good care, thi 
heater may last for many years, bu' 
if I were to build another, it’ wou! 
be of sheet copper, tinned on both 
sides, and reinforcement provided 
where the weight of the metal might 
cause some of the lower tubes to co!- 
lapse. Made of such material, a 
heater would bear considerable neg- 
lect and should last a lifetime, and 
although the cost of the material 
would be about three times the cost 
of tin, there would be a saving in the 
cost of labor, as the copper is much 
more easily worked. 

Instead of a valve between the 
storage tank and heater I use a 
tapered wooden plug, nailed to a 
strip of wood to close the outlet of 
the tank, and it also serves as a 
means of stirring the honey in blend- 
ing. 

The small tubes of the heater are 
one and an eighth inches in diameter 
and fourteen inches long; the large 
traverse tubes are twenty inches 
long and two and five-eighths inches 
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Three trays of jars on a wheeled carrier. 


in diameter, and as there are 10 of 
the large and 60 of the smaller tubes 
the capacity is about eight gallons, 
but it is best not to draw off more 
than five gallons without an intermis- 
sion of a few minutes to allow the 
stove to overcome the cooling influ- 
ence of the incoming honey. 

The vat in which the tube assem- 
blies are installed holds about 25 
gallons of water, and this amount 
seems necessary to prevent too much 
fluctuation of temperature. 

I have never used more than three 
quarts of fuel to empty nine 5-gallon 
cans of honey, and some of it was 
candied very hard, its temperature 
being as low as 45 degrees when 
placed in the oven. 

The same amount of fuel suffices 
to operate the heater and strainer, 
making the total amount one and 
one-half gallons or less for the whole 
process. 

If pails, or jars that have no over- 
hanging ledge are used, the honey 
treated in this device will be clear 
and have no froth at the top, but 
some bottles and jars, particularly 
the common quart and half-gallon 
fruit jars, have such a ledge, which 
imprisons the tiny gas bubbles that 
always occur when honey is heated 
but will rise to the surface in a few 
days and disappear, unless kept be- 
neath the surface as above noted. In 
filling containers, the tip of the 
goose-neck gate is kept beneath the 
surface of the honey to prevent air 
bubbles from being drawn into it by 
the stream. 

An illustration of a goose-neck 
ate or faucet was given on page 64, 
‘ebruary,. 1924, issue of the Ameri- 
on Bee Journal, and gives a good 

lea of the construction, although it 
should be made of much lighter ma- 

rial than recommended in Mr. Le- 
‘iourgeon’s article, because the use 

common gas pipe makes it cum- 
rous. The tee should be of heavy 
terial, but the tubes may be of 
kel-plated brass, such as is used 
in plumbing, and the valve should be 
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shaped somewhat like the poppet 
valve of a gas engine, in order to 
give as large an opening as possible. 

In order that the jars or pails may 
always be kept within easy reach of 
the faucet, I place them upon a long, 
low, narrow table, .mounted upon 
eastors, which enables me to move 
the loaded trays along very easily. 

This table is long enough to hold 
three trays, and has a rim nailed 
around the edge to prevent them 
from sliding out of place. 


Mismatings 


On the editorial page of the 
American Bee Journal for Septem- 
ber, is mentioned the assertion of an 
Algerian bee man, Mr. McClanahan, 
that Italian queens at mating time 
seem to prefer black drones if there 
is a chance and, vice versa, black 
queens seek yellow drones. Your 
opinion was, the queen has little 
choice, as the first pursuing drone is 
also most probably the winner. 

Now, on account of the very na- 
ture of the case, we can reach a ver- 
dict only through circumstantial evi- 
dence and according to that, Mr. Mc- 
Clanahan is close to the facts in his 
observation. 

In all the animal kingdom the fe- 
male of the species always is the pur- 
sued party, but nevertheless the lady 
fair always does her own choosing. 
The very game of pursuit is the 
means to that end, giving her the 
necessary time and chance to make 
her choice. Mister drone may ap- 
pear to have won by employing cave 
man tactics, but just the same he was 
simply the selected one, and if, fig- 
uratively speaking, he happens to 
think otherwise, he fools himself just 
as completely as the noblest of ani- 
mals generally does. In _ primi- 
tive matters we are all alike. 

The most conclusive evidence for 
Mr. McClanahan’s claim is the no- 
torious difficulty of keeping a strain 
of bees pure, when there are other- 
wise colored bees in the vicinity. 


Last, but not least, this annoying 
habit of the queen bees may be, as 
paradoxical as it sounds, the very 
means by which nature keeps the dif- 
ferent races of bees pure in their 
principal locations. This may less 
apply to America, where the honey- 
bee is only a naturalized insect, but 
for instance, let us transfer a colony 
of black bees into Italy. If queens 
would mate strictly with their own 
stock, this one colony would estab- 
lish the black bee in the midst of the 
yellows for good. Now the tendency 
of the queens to “mismate,” as we 
call it, will soon eliminate this dan- 
ger, the virgins of the new swarms 
will “mismate” and the first super- 
sedure in the parent colony will cut 
off the further supply of pure black 
drones. Of course, a lot of yellow 
virgins will have mated with black 
drones, but as the results on both 
sides will be only hybrids, by the 
workings of the laws of heredity 
those will in due time disappear. 

Chas. Hofmaster, Okla. 


For the Dadants, Pellett and 
Cale Included 


One of our professors wanted to 
have a good sweat, and asked me to 
give him a job to that effect. I told 
him to try his hand at uncapping 
with a steam heated knife. Steam is 
provided from a 3-horse-power boiler 
which gives a steady flow of steam. 
He dressed like a laboring man, 
jumper, overalls and all and, as we 
had some 300 combs to extract in our 
8-frame extractor, he went at it with 
a will. Before we knew it off went 
the jumper, after a few more combs 
he loosened up his union suit. Not 
long after off went one side of his 
overalls. Well, did he get his sweat? 
I should say. The sweat was running 
off like water from a rain spout. He 
held out about an hour, and then told 
me he was going to the bath tub. In 
the evening when I saw him again 
he was feeling fine. Would like to 
try it over. 

Brother James, 
Honolulu. 


Honey Orange Cakes 


Put one and one-half cupfuls of 
honey in a dish, on the fire, and bring 
to boiling point. Skim if necessary, 
add one-fourth cupful of butter, and 
cool. Add two cupfuls of flour, 
stirring it in carefully. Let mixture 
stand over night. When ready to 
bake stir in the grated rind of one 
orange, two tablespoonfuls of orange 
juice, one-half cupful of chopped 
blanched almond meat, and one-half 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
little lukewarm water, and bake in 
small tins. Ice when cold. 
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The Origin of Swarming 


Is the Swarm-Flight a Revival of the Mating-Flight—Part I 


F all the books and articles that 

have been written on swarming 
from a practical point of view were 
collected together they would form a 
large library. The various factors 
infiuencing swarming and the _ best 
preventive measures have received 
most careful consideration. Not a 
few beekeepers have been hopeful 
that a race of non-swarming bees 
might be developed. But nature 
fights against this endeavor, for the 
continued existence of the species 
depends on swarming. There is no 
sacrifice that nature will not make 
to save the species. A million indi- 
viduals are as one in her sight if 
their destruction will benefit the 
race. Acts of self-sacrifice among 
the lower animals, which we would 
gladly call altruistic, all occur be- 
cause they are beneficial to the spe- 
cies. Yet, as under cultivation seed- 
less fruits have been obtained, so 
perhaps there is reason to hope that 
a nearly swarmless strain of bees 
may be developed under the artificial 
conditions imposed by man. 

There are few events in the life of 
the honeybee, which are so widely 
known or awaken so lively an inter- 
est as the exodus of the swarm. From 
Virgil to Evrard poets and word- 
painters have sought to depict the 
behavior, emotions and instincts dis- 
played. To be sure, they draw not a 
little on the imagination, and suppose 
the bees to behave very much as hu- 
man beings under similar conditions. 
But the adventure of a large part of 
the colony into the unknown is 
viewed by the most prosaic farmer 
beekeeper as a most remarkable oc- 
currence. It is the purpose of this 
paper to inquire into the origin of 
the swarm-flight. 

It is seldom that our bee books at- 
tempt to answer this question, but 
occasionally they offer a suggestion 
or two. Edwardes believes that “‘the 
sexual spirit is again aroused in the 
queen just as it seems to be aroused 
for the first time in the worker bee, 
and that, with all, the journey is un- 
dertaken as a mating flight, a faint 
re-echo of a racial custom long ex- 
tinct, bearing the closest analogy to 
the marriage swarm from the ant 
hills. In the sultry Aug- 
ust evenings the young queens of the 
ant hills pour out in unnumbered 
thousands to meet the males, and 
people the ruddy sunshine with the 
glint of their wings. This is swarm- 
ing in its truest sense.” But this 
outpouring of the ant hill is not a 
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By John H. Lovell. 


swarm flight; it is a mating flight— 
a very different thing, as we shall en- 
deavor to show. 

In the April, 1923, number of the 
American Bee Journal Allen Latham 
has a noteworthy article on the ori- 
gin of swarming, which is almost 
unique in bee literature. While he 
recognizes the influence of a super- 
abundance of bees in _ inducing 
swarming, he reaches a similar con- 
clusion to that expressed above and 
inquires: “Does not the true cause 
of swarming lie in the residual sex 
instinct of the worker bee?” Like 
Edwardes, he compares the swarm 
flight of the honeybee with the nup- 
tial flight of ants, and infers that in 
the early history of the honeybee 
swarming consisted of the departure 
from the hive of a great number of 
perfect females and drones. On the 
importance of a knowledge of the 
development of the swarming im- 
pulse he says: ‘‘Why do bees swarm 
is a question which has called out 


.more discussion than any other one 


thing about bees, and the swarm im- 
pulse has roused more thinking 
among honey producers than any 
other problem. For it is a problem, 
and upon some sort of solution de- 
pends the honey crop.” 

The attempt to make the swarm 


flight a reminiscence of the mating - 


flight ‘s a very natural effort, and one 
which occurs to every investigator 
of this phenomenon. But in the case 
of the honeybee the two flights are 
widely different and have little in 
common. In the mating flight the 
virgin goes forth usually alone with 
the intention of returning to the nest 
or hive. She is unable to found a 
new colony or even support herself. 
Her preliminary orientation flights 
and actual departure cause little ex- 
citement. She is attended by few 
or no workers, but is followed by a 
company of drones which may come 
from several different hives. If the 
sexual instinct of the worker can 
be reawakened, it would seem that 
it should be at this time, when a 
virgin goes forth to her wedding, 
rather than when a fecundated queen 
leaves the hive. On her return she 
“lays, lays, all the substance of her 
mind and body fed to abdomen and 
ovaries,” and never mates again. 
But for the swarm flight the whole 
colony is in a state of preparation 
days in advance, and the culmination 
comes in a furious outrush of thou- 
sands of wildly excited bees. There 
is no intention either on the part of 


the queen or cf the workers of ev: 

returning to the mother colony. Th 

old queen prevented from scimita 

ing her unborn daughters and fea) 
ing for her life has ceased egg-layi: 

for several days. Each worker ha 
taken a load of honey from the con 

mon store, sufficient to last for se\ 
eral days. It is generally believe: 
that scout bees have been sent fort 

to select a suitable site for the ne 

home. A certain number of dron 

are swept along by the excite 
throng, but there is no evidence that 
they ever attempt to mate with th 
queen or any of the workers. Unle: 
the delay of the queen causes the re- 
turn of the swarm, the old home is 
speedily forgotten. Clearly the be- 
havior of the bees shows that the 
sole purpose of the swarm is the 
founding of a new colony. 

There is no evidence, in my opin 
ion, of the revival of the sexual pas 
sion in the worker bee. When Ed- 
wardes writes: “For a single hour in 
her drudging, joyless, perfect life, the 
worker bee battens down all the vir- 
tues, and rages forth like the Sioux 
Indian to swill at the stream of for- 
bidden love and laughter unmindful 
of the cost,” we can but smile a little, 
whether the bee does or not. This is 
purely imagination; it is the poet who 
is speaking, not the biologist. Hers 
is not the behavior of a wanton, but 
of an emigrant who departs with 
scant stores to establish a new col- 
ony. The reproductive system of the 
worker is rudimentary; the ovaries 
are feebly developed, and the globu- 
lar sac which holds the sperms in the 
queen (the spermatheca) is wanting. 
With the loss of the power of copula- 
tion sexual desire has also ceased. 
The laying worker does not offer 
evidence to the contrary, for like the 
bringing forth of offspring, this act 
comes under maternal, not under 
sexual instincts. The maternal in- 
stinct has not been lost, it has been 
strengthened and specialized. Lay- 
ing workers are relatively few in 
number and compose but a small part 
of the swarm. In the spring females 
of the genus Halictus, which have 
never mated (at that season there 
are no males alive) produce by par- 
thenogenesis both males and females. 
The laying of eggs is thus not a 
manifestation of sexual passion. 
There is no evidence of a queen mat- 
ing a second time nor of the display) 
of sexual desire at swarming time; 
but she is commonly believed to ex 
hibit jealousy, fear and anger. 
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Swarming always serves to dis- 
perse more widely the species, and in 
general the prime swarm benefits the 
parent colony by relieving it of a 
surplus of bees. It is nonsense to 
talk of swarming as a “lapse from an 
all-wise public policy.” This is the 
view point of the practical beekeeper 
who looks upon the colony solely as a 
financial proposition and thinks that 
nature errs whenever she works 
against his pocketbook. It is better 
for the species for the parent colony 
to cast a half dozen swarms and per- 
ish than for it to survive swarmless. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the welfare of the species al- 
ways precedes the welfare of tlie in- 
dividual; in like manner it is better 
for the individual to lose an eye or 
a limb rather than that the whole 
body should perish. 

In the second part of this paper 
swarming and the mating flight in 
the different groups of social insccts 
will be briefly reviewed. 


Bee Clover 


W. A. Walsh, of Globe, Arizona, 
sends to this office the flowers of a 
plant which is known as bee clover 
in that region. It is the same plant 
which is known as Jackass clover or 
stinking clover in California, and in 
some localities as alkali mustard. The 
scientific name is Wislezenia_re- 
fracta. This plant is described on 
page 177 of the revised edition of 
American Honey Plants and on page 
137 of the first edition. Mr. Walsh, 
whose address is Box 1948, Globe, 
Arizona, will gladly send seed in ex- 
change for seeds of other plants 
which bloom early, as he is anxious 
to secure more early sources of nec- 
tar for his neighborhood. 

An interesting thing in connection 
with his report is that his bees gath- 
ered an average of from 35 to 50 
pounds of dark honey per colony 
from this plant in 1924. Reports 
from California beekeepers are to 
the effect that honey from Jackass 
clover is light in color and mild in 
flavor. Perhaps honey from some 
other source was mixed in to account 
for the dark color in this case. How- 
ever, it is a well-known fact that the 
color of honey from the same plant 
often varies greatly under different 
conditions. 


Honey Ice Cream 


One quart of milk, three-fourths 
cupful of strained honey, two eggs 
and one egg yolk saved from frost- 


ing. Secald the milk, beat the eggs 
slightly, add the honey and pour the 
scalded milk slowly over the mix- 
ture. Cook in a double boiler over 
boiling water until the custard thick- 
— and coats the spoon; cool and 
reeze, 
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A Successful Bee Club 











The Bainbridge Bee Club started 
with an enrollment of ten boys and 
one girl. It was organized as a 
standard club and has received its 
charter and has made application for 
a standard achievement club. The 
regular schedule of meetings was 
planned for the year and six meet- 
ings were held. The business trans- 
acted at the meetings was to perfect 
an organization and make arrange- 
ments for buying hives. A demon- 
stration was held on how to put in 


foundation. A 
made for 
county fair and 
the best exhibit. Basketball games 
were played. A meeting was held 
at the school house, where moving 
pictures and slides on beekeeping 
were shown. Specimens of foulbrood 
were exhibited and a final report 
made. Twenty-five hives were owned 
by the club members. These were 
modern hives containing full sheet 
wired foundation and Italian queens. 


comb 
was 


glass hive 
exhibition ‘at the 
won $5.00 for 


One of the Old Guard 








I enclose a photo of your humble 
servant. I had it made to celebrate 
my 84th year, 67 in America; a bee- 
keeper since the days of Mrs. Harri- 
son, of Peoria, who sold me my first 
Langstroth hive, made by her hus- 
band, who was a carpenter. Have 


read the American Bee Journal since 
Newman was editor, and Gleanings 
since it started: Made good with 
bees, having once 215 celonies in 6 
apiaries, with an extracting house on 
wheels; it worked well. 

A. Mottaz, Ottawa, Hl. 
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Some Australian Honey Plants 


Cape Weed 


(Cryptostemma calendulaceum) 


A most valuable plant in spring 
months owing to its abundant supply 
of pollen, and at the same time yields 
sufficient nectar to stimulate brood 
rearing. 





Tea Tree 


(Leptospermum scoparium). 


Flowers from October to January. 
Yields a dark honey of strong, rank 
flavor, which sets like jelly in the 
cells and cannot be extracted. 


By B. Blackbourne. 


Bayonet Grass 
(Xanthorrohea minor). 
Sometimes called Kangaroo Tails. 
Valuable for its pollen in seasons of 
drought. Nectar thin 
watery. 


very and 
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We reproduce herewith what 
we think to be pretty fair pho- 
tographs of a few Australian 
honey plants. They were sent 
to us by B. Blackbourne, and 
the descriptions are his. Aus- 
tralia is one of the foremost 
countries in the advancement 
of its beekeeping and it would 
be indeed a privilege to visit 
with some of the prominent 
men of that country. 




















Tree Lucerne 


A rapidly growing tree most useful 
as a windbreak for apiaries. Gives 


pale, mild-flavored honey. 


Cootamundra Wattle 
(Acacia Baileyana). 


One of the Acacias, or Wattles, 
as they are termed in Australia. A 
good pollen yielder, but secretes no 
nectar. 
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Yellow Box 


(Eucalyptus meliodora) 


The most valuable nectar secreting 
tree in Victoria. Honey is pale 
straw color and very dense. When 
free from admixtures with other 
kinds keeps liquid indefinitely. 





Honey Myrtle or Bottle 
Brush Tree 


(Melaleuca Wilsonii). 

This is often called Tea Tree but 
belongs to a different family to the 
last, gives a paler honey, somewhat 
jelly-like, but can be extracted. 
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(E. hemiphloia). 
A most useful tree for both pollen 
and nectar. Yields amber honey of 
excellent flavor and medium density. 
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We so often get tangled in 
the mesh of our own life that 
things outside fail to get 
through to us. Here we can 
put another log on the fire and 
let the flames picture bees lo- 
cated among the plants we see 
on this page. Winter here is 
summer there and _ probably 
their log fires are out until next 
July. 




















Hakea or Needle Bush 
Hakea leucoptera). 


A useful plant which gives an early 
flow of light honey and a good supply 
of pollen. 


Sugar Gum 
(E.corynocalyx). 


A valuable tree, now largely plant- 
ed in belts to act as windbreaks, and 
in public parks and streets. Yields 
a pale honey of beautiful flavor and 
density. 











Personal Recollections of the Editor 


Glass Versus Tin Containers for Honey 


HEN the honey extractor was 

first invented, very few people 
had ever sold honey out of the comb, 
except what was called strained 
honey, taken from the bee trees or 
from box hives. As a rule it was 
more or less mixed with pollen, dead 
bees, and rotten wood from the trees. 
So it was fit to be sold only after it 
had been heated and allowed to set- 
tle. Thus all the strained honey re- 
mained liquid. It was sold in such 
small quantities that the containers 
were irregular, but mostly glass jars 
or jugs such as were used for molas- 
ses. 

In this way the American people 
had no idea of the granulation of 
honey, unless they were close de- 
scendants of the Europeans. In 
Europe, honey was strained out of 
the comb, but rarely heated, probably 
because fastidious people had _ al- 
ready recognized that the heating 
removed most of the fine aroma of 
the blossoms. Our people, in this 
country, did not discriminate so 
closely, and if one looks through the 
first years of the bee magazines, af- 
ter the invention of the honey ex- 
tractor, one will notice endless re- 
ports of the successful putting up 
of honey in glass, after heating it 
to the boiling point of water, in or- 
der to keep it from granulating. Not 
a thought appears to have been given 
to the spoiling of the delicate flavor 
of high-grade honey by this process. 
So the editor of L’Apiculteur, Hamet, 
had a fine opportunity of chuckling 
over the lack of taste of Americans 
in heating their honey and of pro- 
claiming that honey from the ex- 
tractor would never be anything but 
a second-class honey, as the Ameri- 
cans found it necessary to heat it in 
order to preserve it. 

As we were from Europe, we were 
accustomed to the granulation of 
honey and to the idea that it was an 
error to heat it, as most people did, 
to the boiling point of water. But 
putting it up in glass jars proved to 
be objectionable, for two reasons. 
First, the glass jars were expensive; 
then when the honey granulated in 
them, it gained the appearance of 
lard and became unsaleable. But, 
my father held, very properly, that 
the granulation of honey was a sign 
of purity and that all pure honey 
would granulate in cold weather. He 
made a number of statements to 
that effect during the early years of 
the American Bee Journal. Finally, 
on page 61, 1875, R. M. Argo, of 
Kentucky, took him to task for say- 
ing it and asserted that he had some 
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honey that was not heated and would 
not granulate. But a little later, 
page 163 of the same year, he apolo- 
gized and acknowledged that his 
honey had all granulated. 


So we tried to educate the con- 
sumers. But it was up-hill work, for 
almost every beekeeper was ashamed 
of his honey when it granulated and 
kept on heating it, as most beekeep- 
ers of the United States do to this 
day. 

Well, glass was not desirable ‘to 
put up honey, in our eyes, and we 
began to study other retail contain- 
ers. Tin, being much cheaper than 
glass, attracted our attention. At 
that time, between 1870 and 1875, 
no one put up honey in tin. We be- 
gan with gallon pails. They did not 
prove suitable, as they were too large 
for a 10-pound package. A tinner 
of our city, who had been manufac- 
turing baking powder containers, 
proposed -to us to experiment upon 
different sizes of tin vessels. So he 
made for us a lot of pails of the 
proper size for 10 pounds of honey, 
with lida fitting on the outside. Those 
were hardly suitable for honey until 
it was granulated, as the honey 
would leak out over the top, if the 
pail was inverted. We finally hit 
upon the idea of pouring a _ light 
stream of beeswax mixed with a lit- 
tle lard, into the inner edge of the 
cover. This made the pail practically 
tight, even when inverted. At pres- 
ent, the friction-top pails remedy 
the difficulty much more positively. 


Well, our first sales of honey in 
10-pound pails were tremendous. 
Honey was cheap then. We supplied 
it to our grocers at $1.25 per pail and 
they retailed -it at-$1.50, a-fair-profit, 
and the consumer was getting his 
honey at 15 cents per pound. Be- 
sides, when the pail was empty, it 
was still useful for other purposes, 
for a dinner pail or to carry different 
kinds of liquid. The mistake we 
made was to inaugurate a smaller 
container, first 5-pound pails, then 
2%-pound. The grocer preferred 
them, but it was necessary to ask 
a greater price per pound. So this 
actually diminished the number of 
pounds sold. It is the same in all 
lines; the small packave hinders the 
sale of large amounts. Yet, the re- 
tail idea demands it. In our large 
cities, the consumer is going very 
fast to the point reached by the 
workingman’s housekeeper, in Paris 
who goes to the grocery with her 


salad dish and pays him one or two 
cents for the seasoning of her salad, 


not wishing to encumber herself with 
vinegar and oil cruets. It costs mor 
to live from hand to mouth in that 
way, but they do not realize it. That 
is a sample of what our people call 
“light housekeeping.” 


Should we encourage the retailing 
of honey in tin, or in glass? I say 
tin, because sooner or later our peo- 
ple will get accustomed to the idea 
that “granulation is the best test of 
purity” in honey, and it is easier to 
liquefy granulated honey in a tin 
container than in a glass bottle or 
jar. ° Then tin is so much cheaper 
and, after all is said, the price which 
the consumer has to pay for honey 
will have a great influence upon the 
quantity consumed. It would be still 
cheaper, if honey was dealt out like 
butter. It would probably come to 
that, if the consumer was finally edu- 
cated. This is bound to happen 
sooner or later, for it is unthinkable 
that the mass of the people should 
remain in the ignorance which makes 
it easy for the adulterator to palm 
upon the public a manufactured arti- 
cle in place of the pure goods. 


Looking through the old maga- 
zines, American Bee Journal and 
Gleanings, of the time before 1875, 
I find that no one besides ourselves 
recommended the use of tin contain- 
ers for retailing. So the popular 
zrowth of the tin pails for honey be- 
gan later than this. Now, the tin 
pail grows in favor. The present 
comparison in the sale of the two 
follows: 

The comparison was made by tak 
ing our own sales of honey together 
with the sales of empty retail pack- 
ages to beekeepers and taking the 
average on a million pounds during 
1924. Here are the figures: 


16,400 half-lb. glass packages 
8,200 pounds 
79,200 1-lb. glass packages 
79,200 pounds 
4,100 2-lb glass packages 
8,200 pounds 
19,200 21%4-lb tins 48,000 pounds 
53,400 5-lb. tins 267,000 pounds 
29,000 10-lb tins 290,000 pounds 
In 60-lb. tins and in bulk 
299,400 pounds 
Total 1,000,000 pounds 


The above table shows that the to 
tal number of packages in glass i: 
99,700 for a sale of only $5,600 
pounds, out of a million. But in 
tins the total number of packages is 
101,600 for a sale of 605,000 pounds. 
So the average amount of honey sold 
in glass is only a little less than a 
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pound per package, while in tin, the 
average sales are nearly six pounds 
per package. 

It is quite likely that other deal- 
ers in honey find somewhat different 
results. But as our sales cover a 
ereat variety of conditions and a 
great variety of consumers, they will 
probably average well. 

The deductions which offer them- 
selves to our mind, when examining 
the table is that the putting up of 
honey in glass packages of less than 


a pound is negligible. Its greatest 
usefulness is in making the honey 
known to consumers that are not ac- 
customed to use it. By all means the 
greatest amount of sales may be ex- 
pected with tin packages. The honey 
may be retailed at lower price and 
the inducement to consume more is 
evident. So let us turn more and 
more to the tin retail packages for 
honey. We believe our own success 
in selling honey has been due mainly 
to the tin package. 


Permanent Honey Shop in Old Farm Wagon 


By Felix J. Koch. 


Roadside markets, catering par- 
ticularly to city folk who junket 
countrywards of evenings and holi- 
days, are coming to pay the neighbor 
farmers better and better, day by 
day, in every way. 

Roadside markets, however, in all 
but the rarest instances, where farm- 
ers have gone so far as to actually 
raise for themselves weather-proof 
storelets at the edge of the road, en- 
tail no little trouble. 


Every market time, wares must 
be transported to such a. stall, 
then arranged tastily, invitingly, 
anew. Let there blow up a breeze 
which seems to foretell a shower, and 
everything must be packed together 
for the hurried bearing away. If the 
rain comes, market is done until the 
sun shines. If the shower doesn’t 
materialize, one must arrange stock 
all anew. It’s nothing to mention 
and it’s nothing to do just now and 
then, but it does grow trying the 
long course of the year. 


Against this, a good farmer, near 
Mack, Ohio, has found a panacea. 

Like just every other husbandman 
practicing farming any time at all, 
he has an old-fashioned, abandoned 
farm wagon in the rear of his barn. 
He should hardly care to drive that 
wagon cross-country to the city mar- 
kets, but it will stand continuously 
mary trips still, back and forth to 
the road. 

At odd moments he has painted the 
wagon over—sides, top, front, even 
the wheels. 

Wagon ship shape, he looked about 
him for wares which should sell to 
passing travelers; but wares from 
the farm which, once packed inside 


“the wagon, would not spoil, need no 


changing until actually sold. For 
these he selected honey, to be sold, as 
this most always is now, out of the 
comb and in neat glass jars. 

One need only bring one or two 
such jars from the wagon body, dis- 
play these on an inverted soap box, 








The honey man and his wagon. 
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as though the last jars remaining, so 
goodly have been sales, place a le- 
gend on the wagon sides inviting all 
who read to buy honey, and lo, the 
trick would be turned. 


This much settled, the good farmer 
painted the announcement of 
“HONEY FOR SALE” on wagon 
sides. 

Then, out of the stock his bees 
and the neighbors’ hives had pre- 
pared for sale, he packed the wagon 
interior, front to back, at bottom, 
then above this, shelf on _ shelf, 
with row on row. 


It takes but a moment, when some 
of the farmer’s household would 
stand shop at the road, the men 
husking, the women shelling peas, or 
what it may be, between sales, to 
have the horses take the wagon and 
its wares to the usual site near the 
gate. Steeds go off then to other 
purposes until ‘“‘market is over” pro- 
tem, when they bear the wagon with 
what remains unsold of contents, 
back to the barn, perhaps to have 
gaps in sales filled, then and there; 
if not, to stand instantly ready for 
driving back, when they wish this, to 
the side of road. Ohio. 


A Spanish Method 


Jose Monclus, a leading beekeeper 
of Spain, gave in the Spanish bee 
magazine, “La Colmena,” his method 
for securing large crops of honey. 
His article was translated and pub- 
lished by the Belgian magazine 
“L’Apiculture Rationnelle.”’ It 
consists in having very large hives 
containing 30 frames measuring 12% 
in. wide by 18% in. deep, with two 
colonies in the same brood chamber, 
separated by a queen excluder. When 
spring comes, one of the colonies is 
given all the brood of the other, so 
as to make it extraordinarily power- 
ful. Such colonies harvest immense 
quantities of honey, if their strength- 
ening has been timed with the date of 
the honey crop. The weakened col- 
ony is allowed to regain strength 
slowly and is usually strong enough 
to winter well. The author of this 
method claims a very much greater 
crop with a colony thus strengthened 
than with two colonies of medium 
strength, which would be the case 
if both colonies were allowed to de- 
velop normally. 

Another thing that he does is to 
uncap a lot of the honey, in spring, 
in the combs next to the brood, so as 
to urge the bees to use it in breeding. 
This was a method much followed by 
Charles Dadant, who said that when 
running honey was thus thrown in 
the way of the bees, the effect was 
similar to that of a honeyflow. 














RONOUNCE buckwheat “buck- 

vet,” with the accent on the first 
syllable and the e in the second one 
short, and you have it the way the 
trade refers to it in the City of New 
York. By the “trade” is meant 
most of those engaged in selling this 
product, for with a few exceptions 
among the largest handlers, these 
merchants are Hebrews. Among 
themselves they speak Yiddish, a 
Jewish German dialect, and when 
speaking to American Gentiles they 
speak an English which is not always 
immediately understandable. For ex- 
ample, on questicning one of them, 
in his exceptionally neat store in the 
Ghetto last Christmas time, concern- 
ing whether the women thereabouts 
were using buckwheat honey in their 
baking more than formerly, he re- 
plied: “Naw. They should make 
a slob out of the kitchen when they 
can get it cooked already in the bak- 
ery.” The dialect here, of course, is 
not indicated. 


But only to the trade does the de- 
scriptive term “‘buckwheat” have any 
significance, and it might just as 
well be “nonpareil” or “imperial” or 
some such common brand name as 
far as conveying any thought of its 
source is concerned. To these urban- 
ites, hemmed in by ugly brick walls, 
and windows beset with uglier fire es- 
capes, and stfeets packed with push 
carts, the association of any honey 
with a specific flower is an idea too 
remote to be approached. However, 





An apiary in the heart of the buckwheat region. 


Our New York Honey Goes to Market—Part I 


Buckwheat— What Happens to That Part of This Crop That Is Not Consumed Within the Regions 


Where it is Produced 
By R. B. Willson. 


they are acquainted with the flavor 
of the kind of honey they want and 


‘they recognize it by its general ap- 


pearance and the way in which it is 














Mrs. Wilson in a buckwheat field near 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


sold. The Jew, primarily the ortho- 
dox Jew, is the ultimate consumer of 
our surplus buckwheat honey and his 
nearby grocer has it granulated in 
60-pound tins or 135-pound kegs, 
from which he sccops out a pound or 
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two into a thin wooden shell—th« 
same container as he uses for bulk 
lard and butter. Granulated it must 
be, and there better not be too much 
goldenrod or clover honey mixed with 
it, or there are apt to be complaints. 

Honey is prescribed by ritual in 
the celebration of several Jewish 
feast days. For these occasions 
great quantities of buckwheat honey 
are used, and in between times, hard 
ly any is sold. And none of it is con 
sumed as we eat honey, i. e., as a 
spread for breads and hot cakes, but 
only for the making of certain cakes 
and the making of a kind of wine, 
both of which are abundantly pro 
vided for these festivals. 


So long as there remains a section 
in New York thickly populated wit! 
Hebrews who observe the religious 
holidays of their faith, just so lon; 
will the New York market remai! 
safe for the buckwheat honey pro 
ducer. But I am told that the Jew i 
rapidly becoming Americanized and 
that another generation may see con- 
ditions in the lower East Side of Nev 
York materially altered. For exan 
ple, he now eats pork. There is als 
much scoffing by them at the idea of 
koshering of food, a ceremony abou 
which there is much graft and cor- 
ruption. Only the old folks of o1 
thodox tendency still cling religious 
ly to the use of koshered foods. How 
ever, the kosher rabbis are well or- 
ganized and _ influential with thei 
propaganda. Many large manufac 
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turers of American food products 
have been induced to have their prod- 
uct koshered, believing that greater 
sales would ensue. Kosher labels 
were bought fer buckwheat honey in 
“Blossom Sweet” pails, but it moved 
no faster than the unkoshered honey. 

Some grocers told me that the de- 
mand for buckwheat honey was fall- 
ing off. Others reported the demand 
just as good in recent years as it had 
ever been. It is quite possible that 
the increased distribution of buck- 
wheat honey effected by our Empire 
State Honey Marketing Co-operative 
Association, Inc., has caused scme 
grocers to feel a falling off in the de- 
mand because more men in the neigh- 
borhood were carrying it. Then, too, 
the American chain stores, with low- 
priced goods are getting in, even in 
the Ghetto, and they do not handle 
buckwheat honey at all, and so the 
report that the demand is not so 
strong as formerly may be partially 
true. 

Our marketing association in New 
York now controls the sale of most 
of the buckwheat honey crop that 
goes to that city. Every known 
dealer in that commodity is listed 
with them and his trade solicited all 
during the season. Several large 
buyers complained to me that they 
could no longer buy quantities of 
buckwheat honey except through 
Herschel Jones, the marketing asso- 
ciation’s sales agent, and then at a 
price at which they could not sell at 
a profit to the wholesale grocers and 
others whom they tormerly supplied. 
The marketing association is cutting 
out these large buyers and selling di- 
rectly to the men who supply the 
small grocers and bakers. During 


Philippine 
By H. V. 


As perhaps the farthest removed 
American beekeeper, may I com- 
municate a few facts to you that may 
perhaps be of interest to one or an- 
other of your readers? 

Ants. They are the worst enemies 
to the bees I know. We have one 
variety, especially, which are the 
most rapacious animals I know. They 
may kill young chickens by biting 
them through some thin skin and 
then not stopping to persecute the 
animal until they nave brought it 
down. 

Insects which they bite become 
paralyzed and unable to escape them. 
For their attack they generally select 
the joints of the body of their prey. 

The protection you describe in 
your May number, page 225, making 
a little canal around the house and 
filling it with water or oil would be 
no protection against them because 
while kerosene keeps them off a short 
time, the immense amount of dust 
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the past two years there has been a 
marked stiffening in the price of 
buckwheat honey that must be at- 
tributed to the placing in the hands 
of one sales force a large quantity of 
honey for which the highest price is 
sought for the beekeeper—not the 
lowest at which it may be bought. 


If perchence it should become 
necessary t) carry over some buck- 
wheat honey from spring until fall, 
if it is in tin cans, it is necessary to 
keep it in cold storage in order to 
prevent the unsightly blackening of 
the tin above the honey. This be- 
havior is, as far as I know, character- 
istic only of buckwheat honey and an 
additional good reason for packing it 
in 135-pound wooden kegs. 

Once in a great while, when the 
buckwheat honey crop in Europe is a 
failure, there is an export demand 
for this commodity. Generally, how- 
ever, this crop, produced in the pic- 
turesque hills of eastern and central 
New York by descendants of the 
early settlers of those regions famous 
for beekeeping history, goes from 
those beautiful surroundings to a 
foreign population herded up in 
darkness and squalor. How muck 
more significant life might be for 
them if only they knew the full story 
of a single drop of that buckwheat 
honey. 


N. B.—For those of our readers 
who do not have a dictionary at 
hand and do not understand the term 
“kosher,” we will explain that it 
means: permitted by or fulfilling the 
requirements of the Hebraic law 
concerning foods, clean, pure; used 
also to designate a shop where kosher 
food is sold.—Editor. 


Beckeeping 


Costenoble. 


which fills the air here makes a fine 
film on the oil within a few hours 
over which they travel as if it were 
firm soil. 

After trying everything, as oil, 
cotton, kerosene, etc., I finally am 
keeping them off by the following 
n.easure: I tie cotton around the 
legs of the stand and above the cot- 
ton I make a one-inch wide ring of 
some viscous juice similar to that 
used for fly paper; 500 parts resin 
are dissolved over fire in 250 parts 
rape seed oil, then taken from the 
fire and 250 parts turpentine added, 
well stirred and put aside until 
cooled. 

Generally it takes from three to 
five coats until the rings are sticky; 
the first coats are usually absorbed 
by the wood. 

I got my bees through Mr. Hanne- 
gan, who brought them from the 
States some time ago. He himself 
has become discouraged and wrote 


me that he would return back to the 
States. 

My bees are doing quite well, how- 
ever, and I wish to increase the 
amount of colonies if possible. I am 
keeping them for the special benefit 
of the Culion Leper Colony. As soon 
as the colonies which have been very 
weak on their arrival here have be- 
come sufficiently strong I shall be- 
gin teaching beekeeping to the lepers, 
of which we have more than five 
thousand on the island. I am in 
charge of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment here. 

Unfortunately, our resources are 
very limited, so that I had to buy the 
five colonies I started with out of my 
own pocket. Yet I am glad even so 
that I can get American bees at all. 
Think of the many unfortunate peo- 
ple who are confined here and for 
whom it will be a blessing to find an 
occupation that will not be too hard 
for their disease-weakened bodies. 

I wonder how I could procure bees 
from the States; the voyage from 
San Francisco to here will take six 
to seven weeks. This means that 
they ought to be shipped with a good 
amount of honey, perhaps in hives 
crated better than as pound pack- 
ages. 

I wish you would give this matter 
some publicity so that especially Cali- 
fornia bee shippers would write me 
if they believe they can do it. 

Beekeeping in the Tropics is some- 
what different from beekeeping in 
the Temperate Zone. I have done 
both before and have introduced 
honeybees into Guam, our Pacific 
Naval Station, while I was employed 
there as Superintendent of Agricul- 
ture. If I succeed in establishing 
beekeeping here, as I hope to, I shall 
later on write you some experiences. 

Culion, Philippine Islands. 


Planting Basswoods 





In regard to Iowa. apiarist report 
on page 439 of September American 
Bee Journal, 1925, why not ask 
everyone to see the tree planting 
committees in all cities for the plant- 
ing of the basswood trees instead of 
the maple? There were thousands 
of these trees planted in Washing- 
ton, D. C. I have urged the sug 
gestion to our tree commission and 
beekeepers here, so let others do 
likewise, then we will have more of 
the basswood trees growing. 

Wm. P. Fritz, 
Orange, N. J. 


Honey In Concrete or Brick 
Buildings 


M. H. Mendleson, in “Western 
Honey Bee,” page 248, says: ‘“‘Comb 
honey should never be stored in con- 
crete or brick buildings, as mortar 
draws moisture which penetrates sec- 
tion cases and this results in the 
honey fermenting through the cap- 
pings, and then it is unfit for the 
palate.” 

Mr. Mendleson is one of the most 
experienced beekeepers of the pres- 
ent day and his advice is sound. 
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THE EDITOR’S ANSWERS 








When stamp is enclosed, the editor will answer questions by mail. 


Since 


we have far more questions than we can print in the space available, several 
months sometimes elapse before answers appear. 


LAYING WORKERS 


In June I divided a large colony that had 
just swarmed, making seven small colonies, 
giving a ripe queen cell to each. All were 
a success except one, and that one failed 
to raise a queen and developed a laying 
worker. During July I gave them, twice, 
sealed brood, young brood and eggs, but 
still they failed to raise a queen. August 
6 I gave them three frames sealed brocd 
and a valuable queen, introduced the usual 
way in a cage. The cage remained four 
days and as the bees had not gnawed away 
the cardboard, it was removed. On the fifth 
day the hive was opened carefully without 
smoke and the cage was empty and removed, 
the frames carefully moved in place and 
hive closed. Hive was not opened again 
unti! last week, when I _ expected. to 
find it full of brood: instead there was no 
queen and the laying worker was still in 
evidence. Now what was wrong? There 
was not a dead bee in the cage on the 
fourth day. How do you get rid of laying 
workers? MINNESOTA. 

Answer.—You should not give a valuab!2 
queen to a hive with drone-laying workers, 
becanse there is always a doubt about the 
It has 


valuable 


success of introducing. been my 


practice to introduce the queen 
into a hive which is queenright and whose 
queen is not valuable but is to be destroyed. 
I never failed in introducing a queen into 
taking 
the worthless queen for that purpose. My 
that this queen, 


which has just been removed from her hive, 


the drone-laying worker colony by 


reasoning is worthless 
is in better condition for introduction than 
queen which has 
traveling, as the latter is tired. 


the valuable just been 
I would add also that it is rather against 
keep the 
queen in the cage Better release 
days, beyond that 
time she will be greatly tired and it goes 
against her in the 


the euccess of introduction to 


5 days. 
her after two because 
introduction. 

If you cannot succeed in that way, I do 
not know of any good method to introduce 
a queen to a drone-laying worker colony. 
Then it is best to break up that colony 
and introduce its combs and bees to another 
Many 
it impossible to introduce a queen at all to 


queenright colony. people consider 


a drone-laying worker colony. 


HONEY CANDY 


In the November number of the American 
Bec Journal, 1923, reference is made to a 
firm in California that makes a heney candy. 
Could you give me the name and address of 
that firm. I have been experimenting on a 
honey candy that I have named Chocolate 
Honey Bon Bons. So far I have been unable 
to get it so that the honey does not ooze out 
when the chocolate cools. Perhaps you may 
be able to give me a word of advice alony 
that line, or refer me to someone who can. 
Anything that you can do for me along this 
line will be greatly appreciated. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Answer. I cannot find the 

the firm in question. 


address of 
Personally, I have nu 
experience whatever in the making of can- 
dies of any kind. But looking through the 
back numbers and indexes of the American 
Bee Journal, I find that Mr. D. C. Gilham, of 


the Fairmount Apiaries, Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa. gave some information on page 185, 
April, 1923. He says: 
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“Chocolate coating comb honey is a 
tedious work; time is money, therefore 
honey candies of this nature cost more. 


The chocolate is all ready for coating when 
purchased from the manufacturer.’”’ He also 
says that the proper coating is “a trick of 
the trade and must be learned.” Many 
other things have to be learned by practice, 
for instance, cigar making and comb foun- 
dation moulding. I have seen beginners in 
comb foundation making who had taken it 
for granted that anyone could run those 
smooth sheets of wax through the mill and 
do good work but in whose hands the wax 


would either stick or tear, or make bad 
print. Every trade has to be learned and 
candy making is probably one of them. It 
is also likely that you need certain tvols 
which render the work less difficult. 

If vou have the April, 1923 number of 
A. Rf. J., read it, page 185. It pays to keep 
your back numbers. 


WHY NO HONEY? 

I have one hive of bees that is two years 
old. They are in a healthy condition, in a 
10-frame hive; have the brood chamber full; 
queen is good. A year ago I put on an ex- 
tracting 10-frame super which they partly 
filled. I did not take this off a year ago 
this fall, but left it on all winter, thinking 
they would fill it this spring. Up to date 
they have only partly filled each frame with 
honey and also have brood in it. I lost a 
swarm of bees from this hive this spring 
They have made no super honey. Can you 
tell me what’s the matter? 


ILLINOIS. 
Answer.—There are two points that pu:z- 
zie you. The first is why thet colony did 


not fill the super in two seasons. 
that this super is a full story. 
have not had a season sufficient in honey 
yield to fill it. Probably you did not put 
in any foundation and they had to build the 
comb, which requires about as much honey 
as to fill it after it is built. But there are 
seasons when a good swarm would fill such 
a super readily. 


I assume 
Well, they 


The second point that puzzles you is why 
they 
mise. 


swarmed. On this we can only sur- 
It is probable that the crop that came 
that the bees found 
themselves and all the available comb full 
of nectar, all at 


was very sudden, so 
such an emer- 
for more comb is not 
immediately remedied by the beekeeper, the 
result is swarming, especially if the queen 


once. In 


gency, if the need 


is getting old and they attempt to replace 
her by rearing one or more queen cells. 
The queen breeding in the upper story is 
probably due to her filled all the 
in the When 
both stories are of equal size this is much 
more likely to happen than when the brood 
chamber is twice as larve as the first super 


having 


availiable cells lower story. 


put on. 


KILLING DISEASED BEES 
I have a few stands of bees here I want 
to kill off, because of foulbrood. If carbon 
disulphide were used to kill them would it 
render the honey unfit for human consump- 
tion? Or could you suggest a better way? 
MONTANA. 


Answer.—No, the use of carbon disul- 





phide will not damage the honey in the 
least, as it evaporates immediately. In 
fact, if you wish to kill the bees, you must 
close the hive very tightly, as it would 
Put it in a rag at the top 
of the combs, as the fumes are heavy and 
have a tendency to go downwards. Bear ir 
mind that these fumes are explosive, so d 
not bring a light or a lighted cigar near 
until the gas is all evaporated. After it 
has had its effect, just give air to the hive 
and it will all disappear. 

One thing you must be sure to do and 
that is not to let other bees have access to 
those combs of honey, for the germs of foul- 
brood will not be killed by the carbon. 


soon evaporate. 


MELTING HONEY 

1. I am writing to ask if you will kindly 
give me the advantage of your experience 
in regard to melting granulated honey in 
large tanks, say about two or three hundred 
gallon tanks? My idea is to use a 5 or 6 
h. p. boiler, and have coil of three-fourths- 
inch pipe in bottom of tank; however, I have 
my doubts as to whether or not granulated 
honey can be readily melted in this way. 

2. Will also ask that you give me any 
information that you can relative to the 
use of water-formalin soap solution for the 
disinfection of diseased combs. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Answers.—1. I have never melted honey 
in as large a tank as you mention. We use 
a tank holding 6 or 8 60-pound cans and 
heat the water slowly so as not to overheat 
the honey. Larje honey dealers use dou- 
ble tanks, with water in the outer tank. I 
believe you can use steam, provided you 
see to it that none of the honey may be 
exposed to the concentrated heat produced 
by the steam pipes, which would overheat 
some of it. If you could let the melted 
honey run off from the heat as fast as it 
is melted you would succeed best in heating 
it without overheating. 

2. Water-formalin solution may be use: 
to disinfect combs, but it is not so efficient 
as alcohol-formalin, as water does not 
penetrate as readily into the celis as alco- 
nol. £o we give the preference to the alco- 
hol solution of Hutzelman. It is quite im- 
portant to get a gouod job and not: try ex 
periments which may prove expensive. 


LATE MOVING 

I want to move about 14 stands of bees 
back 3 or 4 rods from the road. Will it be 
all right to move them just before cold 
weather when I go to pack them for win 
ter? 

I usually pack them in a row, about 
inches apart, then pack them with straw be- 
tween and also beneath, after tying a few 


newspapers around them. Then I put a 
strip of roofing over them to keep the 
straw dry. Then I stack up some fodde 


on the north and west for a windbreak. 
Dv you think this is all right. or will the 
drift back when I spread them apart for 
summer? ILLINOIS. 
Answer.— Moving bees, at any time, if 
is only a few inches, will be sure to caure 
drifting, if there are a number of hives to 
gether. The 
prevent it is to disturb them in some way, 


only way in which you ca! 
at the time when they are moved, and pu 
sort of in front of the 
hive, when they fly out, so as to let ther 
know that something is changed in the 

surroundings. The shorter the 
the more chance there is of their gettir 
mixed up. But if you 
them know that they 
they may cxamine the spot where they ar: 


some obstruction 


distance: 


take pains to lk 
have been moved, 


as they fly out, you will lose but few. 
When bees are moved to be packed, ther 

is undoubtedly 

from the weak to the strong, as the latte 


considerable loss and it 
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make more noise and are apt to draw the 
hesitating bees. 

With the knowledge of this, you can use 
your judgment in moving them. If you 
leave a few weak colonies on the old spot, 

ti! the others are all settled, 
will get the lost bees and you can 
move them in their turn. 


well they 


then 


AMERICAN FOULBROOD 

1. I have 75 colonies of bees. I have 
kept bees since January, 1915, and have 
made a good success without much bad luc 
until, last year, I found some American 
foulbrood. I shook them on full sheets of 
foundation. I destroyed all combs, brood 
and honey. Then I burned the hives and 
frames well with a tinner’s torch. Then in 
using the hive again I find foulbrood again 
this summer. This spring I shook some 
into these hives on full sheets of founda- 
tion-in the frames where I had burned with 
che torch and these have foulbrood now. l 
have been told that you can scatter this dis- 
ease with the hive tool or hand when the 
honey isn’t broken into. Is this true? 

2. Please tell me the surest method of 
eradicating this pest to beekeepers. 

I have a few colonies that are diseased 
now, that did not have it in the spring. Can 
this disease be carried in the slumgum from 
empty hives? 

3. I have some old hives I bought sec- 
ond hand so don’t know whether they have 
ever had any foulbrood or not. They have 
not had any bees or honey in them for 
several years. Would it be safe for me to 
use them? I have explained the situation 
the best I can. I would like for you to 
please tell me all you can, for I sure don’t 
want to go out of the bee business. 

KENTUCKY. 

Answers.—1. I do not believe that foul- 
brood would be spread by the hive tool and 
the hands of the operator. But it may be a 
very good plan to wash the hands and scald 
the hive tool after handling foulbrood. 

2. It seems that you had the best meth- 
od of cradicating the disease; though you 
might have done still better by starving the 
bees two or three days before giving them 
full sheets of foundation, for it is mainly 
in the honey that the disease is transmitted. 
Yes, the disease may be carvied in the slun- 
gum, unless the melted 
boiled. 

3. I believe the explanation of the rid- 
dle is to be found in the old hives which 
you mention as having bought. It is quite 
probable that the bees in those old hives 
died of foulbrood and that there are germs 
in those hives. We are told that wherever 
old equipment is found, there is a good 
chance for foulbrood. Before I used those 
old hives I would singe them well with the 
torch. The important thing for you to find 
out is, where did you get the disease orig- 
Just make up your mind that you 
are still getting it from the source. 
If you can find that and destroy it at the 
source you will do away with the disease. 
It only takes perseverance and decision, for 
the biggest crop 
9 years 


latter is up and 


inally ? 


same 


ever har- 
treated 


of honey we 
vested was after we had 
Ibrood in our apiaries. 
PAINTING HIVES 
| have just purchased a few colonies and 
hives need painting. Is it all right to 
nt them at this season? When is the 
time to do it? S. CAROLINA. 
Answer. If you paint the alighting board 
the vicinity of the hive entrance some 
evening, after the bees have left the 
trance and if your paint is of the quick 
ng kind, it will be all right to paint it 
h the bees in. But let me tell you that, 
n you paint the hive, with the bees oc- 
pying it, you are leaving unpainted the 
t ingportant parts, unlpss you are 
painting the hive only for looks. The parts 
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.But the 


that rot first, in beehives, are the parts 
that retain the moisture longest; the joint 
between the body and bottom 


the edges and 


board, and 
the bottom 
should be, 


bees 


underside of 

board. To paint those as they 
it is transfer the from 
one hive to another It does not take much 
time if the combs are 


advisable to 


built 
frames. I painted hundreds, 


straight in the 
probably thou- 
sands of hives, in my young days, and we 
made them last over 30 years, by 
them properly. 

Of course, the best paint hives 
is when the weather is fair and not likely to 


be rainy for a few days. 


painting 


time to 


LATE REQUEENING, ETC. 


1. Is it too late to introduce an Italian 
queen into a colony of blacks by September 
28th? (Northern Wisconsin.) 

2. Do you think I could winter my bees 
successfully outdoors this far north, if I 
provide a windbreak for them and also a 
winter case? Which is the better packing, 
leaves, or planer shavings? Does it matter 
how much space you have between the hive 
and the outer wall of case? 

3... Would one foot or more be too much? 

4. How large an entrance should one 
have in wintering outdoors. Should I have 
packing in front (south side) above en- 
trance, or should I leave this full so the 
sun will warm the inside of hive more 
quickly on days bees are supposed to fly? 

WISCONSIN. 

Answers 1. No, it is not too late to in- 
troduce a queen, long as you can have 
weather warm enough to hunt up and kill 
the old 


2. Dry leaves or dry 


queen. 

planer shavings are 
equally good I believe I would prefer dry 
leaves. Packing 
Wisconsin, 


cellar. 


They are easier handled 
winter case i good for 


though I would prefer a good dry 


in a 


3. One foot or more of 
not be too much. 
4. If you there 


is no need of having an open space in front. 


packing would 


give a foot of packing 


entrance hould be large 
enough so that the bees will have no diffi- 


culty in 


made 


finding it when they want to fly, 
in warm weather. 


FOUNDATION FASTENING 

Please give us the best method of fast- 
ening comb foundation in extracting frames 
when producing chunk honey. Of course, 
you understand that the honey is cut out of 
frames each year, and not extracted. Thank 
you. VIRGINIA. 

Answer As we have 
chunk honey, we have never needed to put 
in light foundation, except in sec- 
tions. no doubt that light founda- 
likely to break down 
than the medium brood or thin brood. But 


have it, if we 


never produced 
surplus 
There is 
tion would be more 
it is indispensable to 
to sell 
midrib. 


wish 
honey that has no fishbone in the 
I would suggest 
then I 
the foundation at the p 


that you use 
light 
oper distances to 
that the 
taken out as the 
If thi 


the foundation may be 


shallow 


frames; would insert wires in 


cut out in one pound chunks, so 


wires could be comb 


honey was cut process is followed, 
with little 
with hot 
ipon the 
a knife and 
guide the knife It 
hard 


inserted 
trouble by simply fastening it 
wax, or by pressing the edge of it 
under side of the top bar, using 
a slat to must be 
pressed enough to 
with the wood. It might 
into full depth I 
liked a full depth 


much 


make a body 
even be put 
although I never 


super for 


frame 
comb honey I 
prefer shallow ipers; the 
much less likely to go 


queen is 
up in them to lay, es- 


pecially if they are all worker combs. 


Moni 
{ONEYBEE 
NODE RASS 


What the bee is— 
What it does— 
And how it does it— 


Valuable to every beekeeper who 
wishes to have in his library an au- 
thentic reference work on the insect 
of so much interest and importance 
to him. 


Published February, 1925. 


Anatomy 
and Physiology 
of the 
Honey Bee 


by R. E. Snodgrass 
U. S. Bureau of Entomology. 


327 pages, 6x9, 108 illustrations, 
$3.50 


(English price, 17-6 


net, postpaid. 


American Bee Journal 


Hamilton, Illinois 


PORTER 





BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 
MONEY 


For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory. 


R. & E. C. PORTER, Mfrs., 
Lewistown, Ill., U. S. A. 
(Mention Am. Bee Journal when writing). 


SEE 
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Mack’s Queens 


will more than please you 


Herman McConnell 
(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON, ILL. 



































Turn Your Beeswax Into Money 
BEFORE THIS HAPPENS 





Waxmoths destroy thousands of pounds of valuable bees- 
Wax every year. 


Send your beeswax to us now while prices are high. 


Pack in double gunny sacks, mark your name plainly, both 
inside and outside, and ship at once to 


DADANT & SONS 


Hamilton, Illinois, or Keokuk, Iowa 


























Honey-Wanted—Honey 


We are always in the market for honey. 
Mail fair-sized sample of extracted, state 
how much you have, how packed and 
your lowest price, delivered Cincinnati 
or f. o. b. your station. Comb honey, 
state how graded and how packed. 


C. H. W. Weber & Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Meetings and Events 





Radio in Minnesota 


Radio classes in poultry, dairying 
swine-raising, beekeeping, gardenin; 
and flower-growing are being ar 
ranged for this fall and winter b 
the Agricultural Extension Divisior 
Department of Agriculture, Unive: 
sity of Minnesota. The lessons wil 
be broadcast by Station WCCO 
Minneapolis. 

Each course will consist of six lec 
tures. The course in poultry-raisin; 
will be given on Monday evenings 
beginning October 19, and the cours: 
in dairying on Friday evenings, be 
ginning October 23; time, 7:45 t 
8:00. Plans for the other subject 
will be announced later. 

According to arrangements, stu 
dents for these courses will be regu 
larly enrolled through the distribu 
tion of enrollment blanks by county) 
agents, the Agricultural extension 
Division, University Farm, St. Paul, 
and WCCO, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapo 
lis. Enrolled members will have th« 
privilege of asking questions by mail, 
the answers to be made by radio. At 
the end of each course members of 
the class will receive a pamphlet con- 
taining questions and answers and 4 
general summary of the points cov- 
ered in the course. 

Persons wishing to enroll for the 
course not having readily available 
enrollment blanks may enroll by let- 
ter simply by giving full name, name 
of town, county and state, and name 
of subject or subjects preferred, poul- 
try, dairying, swine-raising, beekeep- 
ing, gardening and flower-growing. 
Letters should be addressed tc Exten- 
sion Division, University Farm, St. 
Paul. 


Some Facts About the North Caro- 


lina State Beekeepers’ Association 


1. Annual dues $1.00, all (white) 
beekeepers are eligible. 

2. Members receive 20 per cent 
discount on bee. supplies; special 
rates on queens; Gleanings in Bee 
Culture for 85 cents instead of $1; 
the American Bee Journal for $1 in- 
stead of $1.50, and special discounts 
on certain bee books. 

8. An annual publication is sent 
free to each member. 

4. Assistance and advice are given 
on beekeeping problems, such as 
marketing, swarm control, transferr- 
ing, etc. 

5. Meetings are held in different 
parts of the state during the year, 
to which leading authorities on bee- 
keeping are invited for the benefit of 
all beekeepers present. 

If interested, write for additional 
information or send your dues to 


American Bee Journal 





th Secretary-Treasurer, F. B. 
Meacham, State College Station, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Another National Honey Week 
Honey 


The American y Producers’ 
League Bulletin for October, 1925, 
announces another National Honey 
Week, November 15-21. This is the 
week before Thanksgiving. Those 
who co-operated in this movement 
last year were pleased with the re- 
sults and more will want to take ad- 
vantage of the idea this year. 

Plans should be made early, as 
the time will soon be here. Get oth- 
ers to help, too. Have all those who 
are interested help show the public 
what a wonderful thing the _ bee- 
keeper has for sale. 

Every town that is so fortunate 
as to have a beekeeper should have 
a sticky look about it from Novem- 
ber 15 to 21. Tell your grocer about 
National Honey Week and put in a 
window display! Be at the store as 
much as you can; have show cards 
and samples. 

If you have a chance, give a talk 
in the schools, use newspaper adver- 
tising, and stories, but, above all, be 
prompt in making your arrange- 
ments. Don’t leave it to Bill. The 
week offers you big returns. 

Eleven Weeks 


Course at Ames 


Special Beekeeping 


A special three-months’ training 
course will be given at the lowa Ag- 
ricultural College, Ames, Iowa, from 
January 4 to March 19, 1926, includ- 
ing beekeeping and allied subjects, 
such as poultry, fruit and vegetable 
growing. This is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for those interested. 

A special effort is to be made to 
have noted speakers on the different 
subjects. In beekeeping, the work 
covered includes seasonal manage- 
ment, the study of the colony and its 
behavior, queen 
marketing and honey plants. 

The Iowa Beekeepers’ Association 
offers a scholarship of $110 to be 
awarded on the basis of past rela- 
tions with beekeeping, local recom- 
mendations and a_ thesis on “The 
Placing of Bees on the Iowa Farm.” 
Complete details of the course may 
be had by writing to Professor F. B. 
Paddock, Iowa Agricultural College, 
Ames, Iowa. 


diseases, rearing, 


Wedding Bells for J. D. Beals. 


Our good friend, J. D. Beals, of 
Oto Iowa, has turned benedict. We 
have an announcement of his mar- 
riage on September 30, at Sioux 
City, Iowa, to Miss Gladys J. Rich- 
ards. 

J. D.’s father, M. G. Beals, is one 


for November, 1 925 


of Iowa’s long-established beekeep- 
ers, and his son promises to make as 
much of a success as the father. 
From experience, we know he will 
now have a spur to success that will 
carry him far. 


Iowa Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Iowa 
Beekeepers’ Association will be held 
at Des Moines, Iowa, December 3 
and 4. Those wishing further infor- 
mation should write to F. B. Pad- 
dock, Ames, Iowa. 


Tazewell County, IIl., Association 

The Tazewell Beekeep- 
ers’ Association Pekin, IIl., 
on September 5th and elected the 
following officers for the ensuing 
year: W. H. Williams, Pekin, Presi- 
dent; J. B. Showalter, Pekin, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. The Association 
meets the first Saturday of each 
month in the court house, Pekin, Ill. 


County 
met at 


A Good Record 
A report of the Wisconsin 
Fair states that A. L. 
feedsburg, has had 
on display at this 
years. This is a 


State 
Kleeber, of 
honey and bees 
fair for thirty 
long period to ex- 
hibit continuously and the American 
Bee Journal will be interested to 
know whether any beekeeper has a 
longer one to his credit. The report 
states that Mr. Kleeber has displayed 
his products thirty times in the last 
thirty-two years. 


Beekeeping Course, Louisiana 
State University 


In our October number, on page 
483, it is reported that Louisiana is 
the only state not teaching bee cul- 
ture. It is that this 
statement has gained publicity as it 
seems our reporter did not know the 
facts in the case. A letter from Pro- 
fessor Wm. H. Gates, under date of 
October 7, says that, since the fall of 
1923, the Department of Entomol- 
ogy, at the University, has had a 
specialist in culture and a full 
year’s course in apiculture has been 
offered. An extension of the course 
is contemplated to make it a two- 
year which should give the 
student a pretty thorough knowledge 
of the subject. 

We krew that E. C. Davis had for 
a long time been extension special 
ist for the state and we are now glad 
to make this correction 
the teaching at the college. When 
both teaching and extension work 
are provided for, beekeepers may be 
sure of the future of beekeeping in 
any state. 


unfortunate 


bee 


course, 


concerning 








Good Stock-Bred Right-Shipped Right 

These are the three great 
essentials for producing good 
Queens. Not a complaint this 
season and less than one-tenth 
of one per cent dead east of 
California. 


50c each, any number. 


High Grade Three-Banded 
Italians only. 








JNO. C. HOGG, Ramer, Alabama 




















THRIFTY QUEENS 
50c 


each in lots of 10 
Smaller lots 60e¢ each. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction 
guaranteed in the U. S. and 
Canada. Pure mating and sat- 
isfaction the world over. 

Thirty-three years of careful 
breeding assures you of good 
queens. 


W. J. FOREHAND & SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


or over. 
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BOOKING ORDERS FOR 1926 
Two frames well covered, two addi- 
tional pounds, queen introduced and 
laying enroute to you, all for $5. 
Best package and best price in the 
South. One-fifth down books order 
for May delivery. 


JES DALTON, Bordelonville, La. 














High Grade Italian Queens 


Write for Literature 


JAY SMITH 


Route 3 VINCENNES, IND, 


























RENEW YOUR 


Bee Journal 


SUBSCRIPTION 
NOW 
























































a oe Just as surely as the display of Honey will 
$. gain sales, so will Honey packed in 
“Diamond I’ Honey Jars gain display. 


“Diamond I” Honey Jars are available in %, 
1 and 2-lb. sizes, packed in corrugated reship- 
ping cases. The % and 1-lb. jars are packed 2 
dozen to the case. The 2-lb. jars, 1 dozen to the 
case. 


Order through your regular Bee Supply House. 


DISTRIBUTED BY Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colorado; Dadant & Sons, 
Hamilton, Illinois; G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wis., Memphis, Tenn., Wichita, Kans., 
Albany, N. Y. and Lynchburg, Virginia; A. G. 
Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; Texas 
Honey Producers’ Assn., San Antonio, Texas. 


Hlinnis Glass Company 


Established 1873 
ALTON ILLINOIS 











HONEY CONTAINERS 


ee eee $4.00 
. oe, Ber cores of 6¢6.................... ‘Sada daietaccias a 
. pails, per carton of 100______ sainiiennb apimntineuilhatitints 6.75 
. pails, per carten of 60_............... 
Write for prices on lithographed pails 


Above packed in cartons which are dust proof, light and easy to handle, keep- 
ing your cans and pails clean until you are ready to use them. 




















ON ge. See ar 5 rere $1.10 
a OE SO Ee a ee ee eee -90 
oe a Gk, 2 Der cee... snaicindsiaiainlilha ive tad cisiccadicdainasiecaa -90 
OE NE OO ee ee a 
Above packed in wooden reshipping cases 
GLASS JARS 
8 oz. honey capacity, Tall or Fluted, per case of 24 ___ $1.05 
16 oz. honey capacity, Tall or Fluted, per case of 24____ 1.35 
82 oz. honey capacity, per case of 12 _______ Aaintitlclaticens 


All above prices F. O. B. Reedsville, Wisconsin 


Write for prices on large quantities of pails and glass jars, stating number 
and sizes wanted 


SECTIONS 
4%x4%—1% in. Plain No. 2, per 1000________________ $7.50 
4 x56 —1% in. Plain No. 2, per 1000________________ 8.00 
4%x4%—1% in. Beeway No. 2, per 1000__.___________ 9.00 


SAVE MONEY—on your supplies by getting our quotations on your requirements 


A. H. RUSCH & SON CO., Reedsville, Wis. 


- Ohio. 

















Honey Wayside Markets 
By L. H. Cobb. 


The wayside market for hon-y 
seems to be one of the ideal ways «o 
advertise the value of honey as a 
food as well as to sell a crop. I sew 
a market that appealed to me last 
summer when traveling up throu:h 
Iowa. It was located beside the Jc f- 
ferson Highway and a half mile be. 
fore we came to it we were informed 
by a neat sign that it was there wait- 
ing for us. Then as we approached 
it we saw on its side, in letters large 
enough to be read at a distance, 
sufficient to get the meaning before 
passing, full and pat slogans telling 
us why we should eat honey. When 
we came even with the stand we 
could drive up close and be served 
with little trouble by the young lady 
that presided in a neat, well-built 
stand free from flies or dirt. Here 
were displayed various containers 
giving a choice of amount. It would 
have been more ideal if there had 
been trees around the stand, for it 
was out in the open, and an apiary 
close by would have added interest, 
but these details will be worked out 
by the stand owners. The idea is to 
make the stand show business ability 
by having it well constructed, neat, 
and appealing, for old loosely built 
temporary affairs do not appeal to 
passers. I do not know how others 
are, but anything that interferes 
with the ordinary beauty of the nat- 
ural scenery clashes, and I believe 
others who tour are much the same 
as myself in this. I know the large 
roadside sign boards are deplored, 
for I have heard many expressions to 
that eifect. A stand or small signs 
ean be made to fit into the road har- 
mony as well as to be an eyesore, 
and I believe better trade will result. 
I know it gives a greater faith in the 
product sold. Kansas. 


Langstroth 


Miss Florence Naile, the amiable 
Ohio Secretary, is publishing four 
pages of information regarding Mr. 
Langstroth’s life, which she read at 
the Dayton meeting. It is very in- 
teresting and it is a subject which | 
did not touch in my “Recollections,” 
for our acquaintance with him was 
only slight until 1885. Miss Naile 
urges that a memorial to “Father 
Langstroth” be established by special 
subscriptions to the Cornell Library. 
The amount already subscribed by 
Ohio beekeepers was $62.50. Read- 
ers who may wish to secure a copy 
of that life of Langstroth, should 
write to Miss Florence Naile, at 118 
West Northwood Avenue, Columbus, 


American Bee Journal 
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This Sign Sells Honey 


By Florence L. Clark. 








Sa a 
TEAL CO0D HON 





This sign by the roadside at the 
farm of Mr. and Mrs. James Gwin, 
near Gotham, Wis., has brought a 
market right to their door. 


The Gwin farm is mostly bees and 
chickens. Mr. Gwin, one of the most 
prominent men in Wisconsin bee- 
keeping circles, tends the bees. Mrs. 
Gwin, daughter of J. W. Martin, 
breeder of aristocratic Red Polled 
cattle near Gotham, looks after the 
hens. The sign is a joint affair and 
has been a big aid in putiing money 
into both bees and poultry for the 
family. 


“We sold 70 pounds of honey the 
first day after the sign was erected,” 
said Mrs. Gwin. “Shortly after a 
motor tourist from Illinois driving by 
saw the sign, came in and after look- 
ing over our fleck bought a number 
of cockerels. These are but instances 


W. J. Nolan on n Brood Resting 


Bulletin No. 1349, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, by Dr. W. J. 
Nolan, is before our eyes. Nolan 
puts emphasis upon the necessity of 
having the height of the breeding six 
weeks ahead of the flow. This is im- 
portant and cannot be too much re- 
peated, for, as Demuth says, “We 

ist rear our bees for the crop and 
ot upon the crop.” 


The Bulletin contains 56 pages and 
is devoted to a study of the cycle of 
ood rearing during the entire year. 
e experiments were conducted on 
} colonies at the apiary of the De- 
irtment of Agriculture. There are 
lany interesting observations re- 
rded. But the results are inferior 
what we would expect, as to the 
mber of eggs laid and brood 


November, 1925 


-as he comes down the 


of a good many sales we have made 
because of our sign.”’ 

The sign is large, permitting the 
use of large letters. It stands at 
right angles to the road instead of 
parallel with it. These are both 
strong points in its favor. “The mo- 
torist is going fast as he passes any 
farm,” says Mrs. Gwin. “To make 
any impression upon him, the sign 
must be in big letters conspicuously 
displayed. For the same reason it is 
better tou have it facing him square 
road instead of 
being beside the road. 

Perhaps the real appeal of the 
Gwin sign, however, is the message 
in black letters on white 
at the top of the sign: “Eat Good 
Hioney.” It stands out so promi- 
nently it is doubtful if anyone pass- 
ing along the road, no matter at what 
a pace, fails to get it. Iowa. 


background 


hatched in a heavy honey 
There is probably a large 
between one 
this respect. 

The Bulletin is well worth the at- 
tention of beekeepers and may be 
had from the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Documents for ten cents. 


season. 
difference 
locality and another in 


From Northern Alberta 


My apiary the past season has pro- 
duced a large supply 
well as increase. 

The growing of the Siberian Yel- 
low-flowered alfalfa, which comes in 
bloom about July and remains in full 
bloom until freeze-up is the source of 
our crop. This alfalfa is very rich 
in nectar and I have found it to be a 
better honey plant than all other 
varieties. O. Boyd. 


of honey as 








Reliable Package Bees 
Are Profitable 


And it takes more than good 
intentions and financial guar- 
antees to produce and deliver 
them safely to you. Those who 
have specialized and have had 
years of experience in package 
shippping can unquestionably 
serve you best. Their prices 
are right because they have 
their businesses organized and 
equipped to produce the best 
at least cost. 

We have been shipping pack- 
age bees thirteen years and are 
now preparing for the season 
of 1926. Let us quote you 
prices on your requirements for 
the new year. 


W. D. ACHORD 


FITZPATRICK, ALA. 























Golden Queens and Banded Bees 


Untested queens $1.00 each 
Tested queens__________ 1.50 each 
Bees as UCU 
Nucleus. $1.50 per frame 
Bees inspected; free from disease. 


J. W. SHERMAN 
Valdosta, Ga. 





Make Money with sickens 


Learn how others do it! Read Poultry 
Tribune, most popular poultry magazine, 
50 to 140 pages monthly, many helpful arti- 
cles, also beautiful colored poultry pictures. 
MONTHS TRIAL How th 
4 Coin or Stamps 25¢ fin: Hens ieteed tee 
Our Farm'’ free with year's subscription at $1.00; 
8 years, $2. Order today to eet big current issue. 
Poultry Tribune, Dept. 205 Mount Morris, Mm. 











Remember 


National Honey 


Week 
November 15-21 
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A. G. Woodman Co., 









































i ® hy USE r\ STAND DARD 


w ¥ ‘v FION EY JARS 


It’s a Wise Packer 


who places his extracted 
honey on the market as a 
truly quality package. 


REMEMBER! 
Standard Al Honey Jars 


and your bees 
will do it. 


" L ww 72 
re fi Aa ul 
No Panels to Shadow 


and Darken the 
Contents 


me 


wie 


DISTRIBUTORS 
A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 


Scribner Ave., 


Hoffman & Hauck, 1331 Ocean Avenue, Woodhaven, N. Y. 

and Blumrich St... 

The A. I. Root Co., of "Iowa, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
A. I. Root Co., of St. Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


Hazel Atlas Glass Co. 


Designers and Manufacturers 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 
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The D. & B. Chemical Co., 
with American foulbrood, 
half with the D. & B. 


I marked each set of frames, 


I had taken the 


number on one as on the other. 


A testimonial from one of the northwest’s most proficient beekeepers 


The D. & B. Re-processed Water-Formalin Solution costs 60c a gallon when 
diluted ready for use. 


THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY, Distributors 
Chico, Calif., and Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Scappoose, Oregon, September 21, 1925. 
800 East 37th St., 
Last winter and spring I treated about 1,100 brood frames infected 
about one-half with the Hutzelman solution and one- 
Water-FORMALIN SOLUTION. 


showing with which solution it had been treated. 
I hived fifty packages of bees on treated frames, also several swarms and di- 
hives containing the treated frames without discrim- 
As for results will say that there was no difference whatever. 
few cases of American foulbrood appear on the treated combs, but about the same 


J. E. MILLER, Columbia County, Ore. 


Portland, Ore. 


I had a 


Bee Inspector. 


















The Hoffman Frame Again 


We were pleased to read Alle 
Latham’s criticism of the Hoffma 
frame, in August issue. 

Three years ago we started t 
make these frames without the knit 
edge, and the beekeepers found fau 
with our frame for that reason. Or 
man was so provoked that he ré 
turned the whole shipment, and sey 
eral others complained that they had 
to go over all their frames and point 
the edge of the end bar. We doubt 
less lost many sales that season be« 
cause the beekeepers were not used 
to seeing our style of end bar. 

But now these frames have becom 
so universal in this part of the cour 
try that we never have anyone ask 
for an end bar with the edge pointed. 

Mr. Latham seems to put th 
blame for the knife edge on th 
manufacturers, but I am _ sure the 
would rather leave it square, as i 
would save them one operation. The 
try to make the frame the way the 
beekeeper wants it. 

Another thing they used to insist 
on here (and some do yet), is a 
top bar seven-eighths of an inen 
thick. The standard here is to have 
the top bar ends cut away to leave 
five-sixteenths of an inch where it 
rests in the hive. This end is the 
weakest part of the top bar and we 
cannot see what is gained by having 
the rest of the bar seven-eighths 
thick. We make ours three-quarters 
of an inch thick and in many cases 
this gives another row of cells in the 
frame. 

But we are surprised to find that, 
although the price is lower, compara- 
tively few buy the frames with the 
plain end bars and use staples to 
space them. 

A P. Hodgson, 


W onder Honey Plant 


British Columbia. 


An Indiana reader asks for infor 


mation regarding “‘Wonder Honey 
Plant.” He probably refers to Beard 
Tongue (Penstemon _laevigatus), 


which has been often referred to by 
Florida beekeepers as “Wonder 
Honey Plant” during recent months. 
Apparently this plant is the source 
of considerable nectar in that region. 

Several species of penstemon are 
much visited by the bees in the Rocky 
Mountain region. I have _ noticed 
them especially in the high altitudes 
in the vicinity of Colorado Springs, 
but they are to be found in similar 
situations over a wide scope of terri- 
tory in the west. An occasional plant 
of some species of penstemon is to 
be found in many eastern localities, 
but in few places are they common 
enough to be of interest to the bee- 
keeper.—F. C. P. 
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Michigan’s Youngest 
Beekeeper 








Above is his picture—Charles Por- 
rett, Port Huron, Michigan. Charles 
is eight years old and has been a bee- 
keeper for one year, but he helped 
his father for a year or two before 
that. He plays about the bee-shop 
winters, helping make supplies, and 
spends considerable time with his 
pets in the summer. He is running 
for comb honey and has secured four 
supers full this year. The bees 
swarmed on August 22, so Charles 
now has two good colonies. 

For every beekeeper of today, we 
need at least one more who will 
start as Charles Porrett has done, 
and we hope that each succession will 
keep bees better and know more 
about them than the one before. 


Our Cover Picture 


This month’s cover shows a moun- 
tain-side near Tucson, Arizona, 
where giant cactus and palo verde 
offer abundant bee pasture. Much 
interest has been manifested in our 
series of pictures of the desert re- 
gion of the Southwest. 

The October cover is an apiary at 
the foot of a mountain not far from 
Los Angeles, Calif., owned by Miss 
Helen Weightman, present editor of 
the Western Honeybee. 


Wedding Bells 


\nnouncement of the marriage of 
*. James W. Thompson, of the 


Jniversity of Minnesota, to Miss 

Marian Trumble, of Minneapolis, has 

ntly come to us. Prof. Thompson 

s many friends among the beekeep- 

who will extend congratulations 
good wishes. 


November, 1925 








Beekeepers Take Notice 


For thirty years we have specialized in the manu- 
facture of Sections from the whitest selected 
Wisconsin basswood 


We also manufacture hives, supers, frames and 
shipping cases 


Write for our free illustrated catalog 


Marshfield Manufacturing Company 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 








== 
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“THE SPIRIT OF THE HIVE” 


By Dallas Lore Sharpe. 





You have beekeeping books—but have you 
read one devoted to making it more 
Interesting--Delightful--Thoroughly Satisfying? 

Such a book is rare. “The Spirit of the Hive,” 
by Dallas Lore Sharpe, is a wonderful revela- 
tion of the true pleasure and poetry of beekeep- 
ing. Dallas Lore Sharpe is both a beekeeper 
and a nature writer with imagination. 

Altogether “‘The Spirit of the Hive” is a book 
in which you, as a beekeeper will find a true and 
lasting pleasure. 

Price, $2.50 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 
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SEASON 1926 


Pacific Citrus Honey Company 
Office 221 Chancery Building, 564 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Apiary at Woodlake, Tulare County, Calif. 

Prices for March and April 1926 


QUEENS—Three-banded Italians 


1 mated, untested, $1.00; 6 for $5.50; 7 to 15, 80c¢ each: 16 to 50 
75c each. Over 50, 70c. 


PACKAGE BEES 
In two-pound packages only. 


1 to 10, $2.50; with queens introduced at $3.50 
10 to 100, $2.00; with queens introduced at $2.75 
Package bees are shipped in extra large two-pound cages. 
orders will be given a lower quotation. 
delivery accepted and filed NOW. 


Terms: 


Large 
Orders for March and April 





10 per cent with order, balance before shipment. 
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IT’S EASY TO BUILD THINGS 
When your ripping, cross-cutting, mitering, grooving, rabbeting, sand 
g. grinding and many other operations are done on a 
Boice-Crane Handisaw 

All metal construction Accurate Made in three sizes to meet ever 
requirement aws 2 h stock Dadoe «x inct 

inch moulding Driven b y t h. p. m 
socket Portable Put on any rch Pr 
Write for descriptive circular « Boice-Crane Handisaws ench 
Band Saws, Jointers, Lathes and the Boice E-Z Pay Plan 


W. & 45. BOICE. Dept. 311A. TOLEDO, OHIO 


tor attached t 
ed surprisingiy iow 
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ACCURACY 


The Keynote of all our Factory Operations 





With a steel guage, cut out of hard rolled steel and scaled tothe 64th | 
of an inch, our inspector checks all equipment as it comes off the saws. 


He works with the spirit of a craftsman, to see that every piece is exact 
in dimension, and as nearly perfect in quality asit is possible to produce. | 


Such careful supervision makes Root goods the standard of quality 
and usefulness. Such craft-skill and care insures users of Root goods 
that equipment made today will be interchangeable with that made 
yesterday, or that may be made a year hence. 





To produce a one-story metal-covered hive requires over 300 distinct operations, in cutting to 
Root standard the 64 separate pieces compromising this unit. Over ten separate operations 
are required to produce an entire Hoffman frame. Factory accuracy must be the keynote of 
all this work, to insure satisfaction to users of Root goods. And Root goods are always useful 
because this accuracy is attained. 


The inspector, using his hard rolled steel guage, scaled to a 64th of an inch, demands of our 
workmen such accuracy. 


*¢ The A. I. Root Company of Iowa Rest 


Bee Supeuies COUNCIL BLUFF S, IOWA Bee Supeuies 







































SUPERIOR ITALIAN BEES 


It is not too early for you to begin thinking about your bees for next spring. Write 
us what you need. Wecan supply you. We guarantee you quality and service. 


CYPRESS BEE SUPPLIES at Rock Bottom prices, let us quote you. 
Make your money buy the most. 





Mot Mac. THE STOVER APIARIES, Tibbee, Mississippi 


a ~\ 















































Light Three-Banded Bees and Queens for Spring Delivery 


NOTE OUR LOW PRICES 


a 7, 





Our sixteenth year and each year better All packages with select, untested queen. Now booking orders for shipment after 
service, better stock, better packing, and 2-lb 3-lb 4-lb April 15th. Order early, as orders are 
above all prompt shipment. All our 10 $ 37.50 $ 45.00 $ 52.50 booked in rotation. 15 per cent with or- 
bees are shipped on a standard frame 25 90.00 108.75 127.50 der, balance 10 days before shipping 
. : P sale ai 50 175.00 212.50 250.00 at : ws $8 ; ; 
with natural food, which is far superior 100 325 00 400.00 475.00 time. We guarantes our bees free from 
to the combless package. We do not ee n , disease and furnish Health Certificate. 
5-lbs. on rames, wit select queen : : 
ss 8, § leas , 1 , arantee safe delivery . . 
recommend combless bees, so please do $6.50. cnsb, Gelect untested equates. 14. We guarantee af delivery only requir 
not write for them. $9.00; 25, $21.25;50, $40.00; 100,$75.00 ing proper notation from carrier. 


CENTRAL LOUISIANA APIARIES, Hamburg, Louisiana 


OSCAR MAYEUX, Proprietor 
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Crop and Market Report 


Compiled by M. G. Dadant. 


For our November crop and market report we asked 
the following questions of reporters: 


1. Final crop compared to 1924? 
Proportion of crop already sold? 
How is honey now selling and what is the out- 
look? 
4. Give prices, jobbing and retail. 


THE FINAL CROP 


The final crop for 1925 has hardly measured up to the 
earlier expectations, though a few of the states have 
fared especially well, and have obtained more than usual. 
We give below a list of the states which have more than 


in 1924, and the percentages: 


Vermont, 150 per cent; Pennsylvania, 150 per cent; 
New Jersey, 200 per cent; Virginia, 150 per cent, Ala- 
bama, 110 per cent; Mississippi, 180 per cent; Michigan, 
140 per cent; Wisconsin, 120 per cent; Minnesota, 140 
per cent; Illinois, 120 per cent; 105 per 
North Dakota, 140 per cent; New Mexico, 125 per cent; 
Montana, 110 per cent; Washington, 120 per cent. This 
is about the average for these states. For the balance of 


the states the average is either only up to 1924 or a way 


Iowa, cent, 


below. Some of the states showing the poorest crops are 
Maine, New York, Kentucky, Indiana, Texas, Nebraska, 
and California. Colorado has had very short crops in 


some sections, but the average will almost reach 1924. 


PROPORTION OF CROP SOLD 


Our readers will see from the above that the likeli- 
hood of large proportionate sales in many states is good. 
And this is the case. Taking the whole country over, 
probably 40 per cent of the honey is already sold, and 
in many instances nearly the whole crop is out of the 
hands of the producer and into the retailer’s or consum- 
er’s hands. California and Texas, usually big produc- 
ing states, find themselves already out of honey of home 
production and are being forced to import to supply the 
Undoubtedly this, coupled with the fact that 
many of the other large producing states of the inter- 


demand. 


intain territory are not over abundant 


in honey 
ikes for a good prospect for a cleanup on honey during 

In most 
in the 


tes which have had a good crop, and are asking good 


he present consuming season. instances, the 


gest supplies of honey are central western 


stiff prices for their honey, hoping to dispose of it 
through the usual local channels rather than throw the 


honey on the general markets. 
HONEY SALES 
In most cases honey is selling well, in spite of the low 
With the bulk 


of the fruit now soon out of the way, there should be 


an impetus to honey sales. 


price of sugar and its abundant supply. 


HONEY PRICES 
We 


page. 


can recommend no changes from our last crop 
In fact, were we to recommend, it would be that 
these prices be maintained or augmented. The price 
cutter is fast getting out of the way, and the average 
producer will be in a position to get a fair remunerative 


price for his product. 

There is a remarkable difference in the attitude of the 
beekeeper, at least among our reporters, over what it has 
been in at least two or three years. By this I mean that 
there is prevalent an attitude of optimism generally. 

We hear a little of 7-cent honey. Nevada producers 


are being offered this in several instances for carload 


lots. Another such offer has bobbed up from Mississippi. 
But this is now the exception rather than the rule. 

As an instance of the honey prospects, we learn of one 
producer in Idaho who has sold two cars of white ex- 
tracted at a price of 9 cents f. o. b. shipping point, and 
is holding his other two cars for a price of 10 cents. 

Outside of the three 
prices the general carlot prices range in the neighbor- 
hood of 8% 


two or instances above of low 
to 9 cents, f. o. b. inter-mountain territory. 
The plains states are asking usually 9% to 10% cents 
and the central states about 10 to 11 cents in large lots, 
with about a cent higher in the east. 

All in all, conditions would not indicate any difficulty 
in disposing of the 1925 crop, which though possibly 
slightly in excess of a year ago, will not be a bumper 
crop. Beekeepers are encouraged over honey demand 
and prices. 

Whether there has been any rapid improvement in 
honey demand is another matter. A bumper crop would 
Local sales have undoubtedly improved, but 
a big crop will need the general channels of trade as 


used by our staples, and there is little to indicate that 


soon decide. 


honey is following very rapidly along these lines. 





Popularize— National Honey Week—Nov. 15-21— Advertise 
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CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


” Advertisements in this department will be 
inserted for 5 cents per word, with no dis- 
counts. No classified advertisements ac- 
cepted for less than 35 cents. Count each 
initial or number as one word. 

Copy for this department must reach us 
not later than the 15th of each month pre- 
ceding date of issue. If intended for classi- 
fied department it should be so stated when 
advertisement is sent. 

As a measure of protection to our readers, 
we require references of all new advertisers. 
To save time, please send the name of your 
bank and other references with your copy. 

Advertisements of used beekeeping equip- 
ment or of bees on combs must be accom- 
panied by a guarantee that the material is 
free from disease or be accompanied either 
by a certificate of inspection from an au- 
thorized inspector or agreement made to 
furnish such certificate at the time of sale. 





BEES AND QUEENS 
CAUC ASIANS Queens end package 
for early spring delivery. 
Bolling Bee Co., R. 1, 








bees 


Bolling, Ala. 





ORDERS for high-grade 

banded Italian bees and queens. 2-Ib. 
package with select untested queen, $4.50; 
discount on quantity. Select untested, 


BOOKING three- 








$1.00, $10.00 per dozen; select tested queen, 
$1.50. Inspector’s certificate with each. 
Allen, Catherine, Ala. 
1926 PACK KAGE BEES — Pure Italians. 
Write for prices. 
J. J. Scott, Crowville, La. 
AMERICAN BEAUTY Italian queens and 
package bees. Book early for spring de- 
livery. Tupelo Apiaries, 
J. L. Morgan, Apalachicola, Fla. 
I AM booking orders for May delivery on 
Caucasian and Italian 38-frame nuclei; 


also queens of either race. 
no disease. 
Peter Schaffhauser, 


Yard inspected; 


Havelock, N. Car. 





SIMMONS QUEENS—Golden and _three- 

band. One, $1.00; six, $5.50; twelve, 
$10.00. No disease. Shipments by return 
mail. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Fairmount Apiary, Livingston, N. Y. 

TEN YEARS of experience in breeding 

queens of quality Goldens, also gray Cau- 
casians. Golden queens: one, $1.25; dozen, 
$11.50. Gray Caucasians, one, $1.50; dozen, 
$15.00. Pure mating. Safe arrival guaran- 
teed in United States and Canada. 

Tillery Bros., Rt. 5, Greenville, Ala. 











FOR SALE—Italian queens ready May 15. 
One queen, $1.00; 6 queens, $5.50; 12 
queens, $10.00. . W. Talley, 
R. 4, Greenville, Ala. 





GOLDEN THREE-BANDED and Carniolan 
queens. Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c 
each. Bees in 1-pound package, $1.50; 2 
pounds, $3.50; 3 pounds, $3.25. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. Cc. B. Bankston, 
Box 65, Buffalo, Leon Co., Texas. 


ITALIAN QUEENS—$1.00 each. 
. G. Lauver, Middletown, Pa. 





HARDY 





BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS—One, $1.00; 
6 for $5.00 or 12 for $10.00. Write for 
prices on large orders or package beer. 
P. B. Skinner, Greenville, Ala. 





SHE-SUITS-ME QUEENS—Untested three- 





banders, $1.00 each; 25 or more ordered 
in advance, 75c each. Safein cage with 
initial order. Allen Latham, 
Norwichtown, Conn. 
LEATHER COLORED ITALIAN QUEENS— 
$2.00; after June Ist, $1.00. Tested, 
$2.00. A. W. Yates 


15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—Soiled granulated cane sugar 
for feeding bees. 
Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Ill. 
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BEES FOR SALE—Fifteen stands, supers 
25, 4x5x1%. Shipping cases 70, comb 
honey cartons, foundation, sections, other 


necessary supplies, cheap. 





J. E. MecDaniels, Girard, Ill. 
FOR SALE—Honey extractor, Root two- 
frame reversible, as good as new; no dis- 
case, $20.00. Joe Kreminski, 


R. 1, Box 350, Duluth, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Honey anti-freeze, 
tion. Ready to use. In 10-gal. 
lots. Write for prices. 
Honey Products Co., Streator, Ill. 

FOR SALE—At 

rearing outfit, 
ten-frame hives 
pers of honey; 








50-50 solu- 


and barrel 





once, my entire queen- 
including 100 eight and 
bees with one and two su- 
also a nice bunch of baby 








nuclei and one of the best ranges in the 
outh. My reason for selling is eye trou- 
ble. R. O. Cox, Rutledge, Ala. 

I HAVE 120 sadeaies bees for sale, 10- 


frame hives; no disease. 
business. Cash or terms. 
E. J. peyent, 710 Walnut 


Reason other 


Ave., 


_F lorida 


Elgin, Ill. 











FOR SALE- 


home, 6 acres, 165 
orange trees, 65 colonies of bees; good 
location; particulars, 
Richard Knorr, San Mateo, Fla. 


FOR SALE 


cations. 


Package bee business; good lo- 
Well equipped shop, good 6- 
room home. About 500 hives bees. If you 
have some money, write 

W. H. Moses, Lane City, 





Texas. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX 








FOR SALE setter honey. New crop of 
white and dark comb honey, 5,500 Ibs. 
white extracted in new 60-lb. cans. Also 
quantity of buckwheat slightly mixed with 
clover; 200 10-lb. pails of dark honey, 1924 
crop. Stephen Blanchard, Naples, N. Y. 
WANTED 
shipments, 





honey, in half-ton 
sample and state price. 


J. K. Wolosevich, 


Basswood 
send 











913 W. Cullerton St., Chicago, Il. 
FOR SALE- Choice light amber honey. 

Lewis O. Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Buckwheat extracted honey in 


A few 


purposes. 


60-lb. cans. 
for baking 


cans extracted honey 
75 cases combs mixed 





clover and fall flowers. 
Beo-Dell Apiaries, Eariville, | ee, A 
LET me send you ieee sample of white clo- 


ver honey in 5-lb. pails. 
Henry Stewart, Prophetstown, III. 
FOR SALE Choice extracted honey, two 
60-lbs. in case, white clover, $14 per case; 

















light amber, $13 per case; buckwheat, $12 
per case. 
J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y. 
SEVERAL TONS of light amber and white 
clover honey of finest quality; state quan- 
tity wanted and I will quote you a fair 
price. Lee Horning, 
R. 4, Morrison, Ill. 





EXTRACTED clover and fall honey in 60- 
Ib. cans; 10 cents a pound in ten-case 
lots or more; also fall comb honey. 
Edwin Kommer, Cambridge, II. 
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FOR 
also Porto Rican in 
and prices on request. A. L 

121 Central Ave., 


SALE—White honey in 60-lb cans 
50-gal. barrels. Samp! 
Root Co. 

Leonia, N. J. 








FANCY COMB honey for sale. Write fo 
prices and particulars; 25 cases delivere 
within 100 miles by auto. 
Dan Hoffman, Walnut, Ill 
COMB AND EXTRACTED honey for sale 
State quantity wanted. 
Mathilde Candler, Cassville, Wis. 





FOR SALE—Honey, 120 Ibs., lle pe 
pound, cans to be returned. Bee 
wax, 40c. Send in your old combs and cay 
pings. We will render them for 5c pe 
pound. We are now prepared to handle 
foulbrood comb and will furnish container 
to make shipment safe from spreading dis- 
ease. Foulbrood rendering charge 10c per 
pound. Beekeepers ladders weighing about 
1 lb to the foot, 50c per foot. Write fo 
catalog and prices on bee supplies. 
F. W. Rettig & Sons, 
Canal St., Wabash, Ind. 


455-485 W. 
FOR SALE—About four 
clover comb honey; also 
sand pounds of extracted 

quickly before too late. 
James D. Benson, 





hundred cases of 
about six thou 
honey. Writ: 


Galena, IIl. 

FOR SALE—1,000 cases white clover honey 
8,000 Ibs. in 60-lb. cans, white clove: 

honey. W. L. Ritter, Genoa Ill. 





FOR SALE—15,000 lbs. 





of Dakota white and 


sweet clover honey mixed in 5, 10, and 
60-lb. cans. Make me an offer. 
M. W. Thompson, Toronto, S. Dak. 





FOR SALE—100 cases white and sweet clo 
ver honey in new cans. Finest quality, and 
the price is right. 


L. A. Thrall, Anthon, Iowa. 





FOR SALE—Choice fancy 1925 crop whit 





clover extracted honey in new 60-lb cans 
at 12¢ 
Edw. A. Winkler, Joliet, Ill. 
FOR SALE— crop clover honey in 


good second-hand 60-lb. 


cans, 2 in a case, 
$14.00 per case. 


Chas. W. Zweily, 
Willow Springs, Ill. 





FOR SALE—Clover honey in 60-lb cans, 1c 
per pound. Sylvester Legat, 
Spring Valley, lil, 


FOR SALE 


Our fine 





quality 1925 


crop 

white and sweet clover honey put up in 

60-lb. cans, two to a case. Write for price 
Sample 20c. Martin Carsmoe, 
Ruthven, lowa. 


FOR SALE— A 


quantity of extracted white 
clover and sweet clover honey of highest 

guality. Write for prices, stating quantity 

desired and how put up. Sample 10c. 





Emile J. Baxter, Nauvoo, II. 
FOR SALE—New crop honey, finest quality, 
put up in 60-lb. cans, also 5-lb. pails 


Prices on request. 


W. M. Peacock, Mapleton, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—White and sweet clover comb 
honey. W. D. Toler, 
R. No. 38, Gardner, III. 








FOR SALE—White and sweet clover honey, 
comb and extracted. Send 10c for sam- 


WHITE CLOVER HONEY—Any quantity 
Roland Brandt, Postville, lowa. 





ple. M. H. Lind, Bader, Ill. ——_—_—<_——_—__ 
sechuensainibheciatainnnpenii a —__—— ——— CLOVER AND BASSWOOD HONEY blen 
FOR SALE- 575 eases white clover sual ed by the bees. Color white, body fin 
honey. Write. Charles Guhl, Prices upon request. State amount wante 
R. 7, Napoleon, Ohio. W. A. Jenkins, Rock Port, Mo. 
DELICIOU 3 Nevada honey. CONSIGNMENTS of 


E. Andrews, Fallon, Nevada. 


STRICTLY white northe rn 
in new 60-lb. cans, 
Geo. Seastream, R. 1, 





extracted honey 
carload or case lots. 


Moorhead, Minn. 





FOR SALE—No. 1 white comb honey, $5.00 

per case of 24 sections; No. 2, $4.00 per 
case; dark comb $1.00 less; dark extracted 
9e Ib. 


H. G. Ohio. 


Bellevue, 


Quirin, 


comb and extracted 
solicited. Highest market pric 
Creole Trading Co., 
1154 Tchoupitoulas St., 
New Orleans, La. 


honey 
obtained. 





WANTED—Car or 
clover honey. 
lowest cash price. 
cular on cans 

honey crop. 
A. W. Smith, Birmingham, Mich. 


less lots of extracte 
Mail sample and quot 
Also get cut price cir 
and pails for your 192 


1925 


Winter Is a Good 
Time To Look To 
Your Equipment 


Neatly arranged Letterheads 
and Envelopes are very nec- 
essary equipment of every 
beekeeper. 


Your Business Stationery is 
bound to create a picture of 
you and your business in the 
minds of your associates. 








D. H. HOFFMAN 
BEES, HONEY, BEESWAX 
R. F. D. 1, WALNUT, ILL. 





SAMPLE DESIGNS 


HONEY 


S. TAYLOR 


Bers, Honey AND BEEswAx 
P. O. Box 127 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 





We can make just what you 
want at reasonable prices. 


AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL 


HAMILTON, ILL. 
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Queens Queens Queens 


THREE-BAND STRAIN ONLY 


We are now prepared to furnish queens promptly from our strain of Hustlers. 
They are bred for business and will get results for you. Cells are reared in 
colonies boiling over with bees, thus insuring large, vigorous, prolific queens. 
All queens are mated in large three-frame nuclei and are allowed to start laying 
before caging. Only one grade—Select. You cannot buy better queens anywhere 
at any price. 

Select untested, $1.00; 12, $10.00; 100, $70.00. Tested, $1.50; 12, $156.00. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed on every queen. 

There is no disease in our apiaries, and never has been. 


CANEY VALLEY APIARIES 


YANCEY BROS., Owners, Bay City, Texas. 














Hutzelman’s Solution 


Has stood the severest tests during the past four years 

The Alcohol-Formalin Solution has passed tests where water-formalin solu- 
tion and other water solutions have frequently failed, because they do not al- 
ways penetrate sealed larva Water will not penetrate propolis. 

The cost of Alcohol-Formalin Solution is a small part of the treatment Only 
one recurrence after using water-formalin may be enough to offset the extra 
cost of Alcohol-Formalin many times over 

Since a dependable disinfectant is available, the beekeeper can go ahead and 
spend all the time and pains necessary to equip his apiary with the most perfect 
combs he knows how to produce, with the assurance that he will not be obliged 
account of infection with American foul- 


brood. The mere satisfaction that this assurance gives is worthy of considera- 
tion. 


to melt them up in a year or two on 


Patented October 14, 1924 
This patent covers ALL solutions containing formalin, together with any vola- 
tile vehicle, including water 


For full information ask your dealer, or write t 


Oo 


J. C. HUTZELMAN, M. D., Glendale, Ohio 

















Leather Colored Italian Bees and Queens 
ROOT AND MOORE STRAIN 


100 Queens at $ .75 each 25 Queens at ______$ .90 each 
50 Queens at $ .80 each Less Queens at ____ 1.00 each 


Packages $2.50 per 2 pounds 


Delivery after March ist. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ROY C. PATTEN 


King’s Lane, Whittier, Calif. 














The Engravings Appearing in this Publication are made by the 


Waterloo Engraving & Service Company 
Waterloo, Iowa 


Makers of Metal Engravings and Electrotypes. Designs Furnished for Letterheads, 
Labels, Etc. We do no Printing. 


WRITE IF YOU NEED DESIGNS 














LIGHT THREE-BANDED BEES 


We are booking orders for 1926 with 20 per cent down. Bees 
comb only, as it is the only natural feed We can 
in United State provided your order i 
mit from your department Bee to be 


s are shipped on 
hip bees on comb anywhere 
; placed early enough for us to get a per- 
delivered April 15. We ship via express 
only. Each shipment contains a Government health certificate. 
good service we are unable to sell le than 10 packages 
2-lb. Package t-lb. Packages 4-lb. Packages 

with sel. unt. queen with sel. unt. queen with sel. unt. queen 
10 $ 37.5 0 $ 45 10 $ 52.50 
25 ‘ 25 108.50 25 127.50 
50 50 212.50 50 250.00 
100 325 100 400.00 100 475.00 

We guarantee safe del ry. Reference of my bank, Avoyalles Bank & Trust 

Co., Moreauville, La 


Cc. A. MAYEUX, THE LIBERTY APIARY 


Hamburg, Louisiana. 


In order to give 
ZX 
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There were four of us. I don‘t 
know what the others were thinking 
of; it must have been a good time, 
for the ten-year-old girlie said, 
“Hurry up, daddy.” Sweet sixteen 
begged, “Can I drive?” and mother 
declared, “isn’t it a lovely day?” 
while I rinsed out the radiator and 
filled it with cool, clear water—a 
good thing for a long drive on a hot 
day. 

I didn’t know at that time the “By 
Golly” editor was preparing to bawl 
me out or I would have stayed at 
home and made up a fish story in- 
stead of going after material for a 
real one later. This was not to be 
a fishing trip, just a little fishing on 
the side during a motor trip. After 
reading this, let your imagination 
wander and maybe you can surmise 
what could be caught. Now, don’t 
tell me about the big one a mile long 
you caught with the scales on his 
back and couldn’t land, so had to 
throw back. Let me take the prize 
this time. 

A thousand miles is a long way to 
look for a subject fit for the frying 
pan or mounting board, but there 
were a number of nice things to see 
going and coming, so we put on our 
brown glasses and_ started. The 
northeast corner of Iowa is a worth- 
while country and the Mississippi at 
McGregor is new, after living on it 
300 miles down stream for over 
forty years. Here the first supplies 
crossed for the new Northwest and 
St. Paul years ago. Here interesting 
lectures and excursions are now held 
every summer at the McGregor 
Heights State Park by the Wild Life 
School, which attracts those who 
like nature and a restful vacation 
place. We rested over night and 
moved on across the river by ferry 
and up the Wisconsin River drive 
through country where cows have re- 
placed the herds of deer. The hills 
stand so steep and high that cows 
might well be mistaken for deer if 
it were not for the cheese factories 
and other evidences of man’s work. 
We climbed one of those knobs and 
found that August mosquitoes are 
good climbers, too. They offered us 
a welcome to stay overnight, but we 
had a good excuse to move on—no 
camping outfit. Before the trip, the 
vote stood 2 to 2 for electric lights 
or lamps. The hotel idea prevailed, 
with many of those winged witnesses 
against me. 

Did you ever have such a greeting 
as this on your journeys? “Oh, 
Henry! 


Welcome to our city!”’ (The 
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Wilkinson Candy Co., “Oh Henry!” 
sign.) At every city it was the same. 
What a disappointment that we 
couldn’t stop, but I was looking for 
a big fish sign, a lake rarely visited 
with line and lure. 

“Oh, Henry” was a good reminder 
to fill the gas tank again. It’s a 
good thing the juice is not made 
from trees. I had heard our 
northern forests were gone, but did 
not get the full force of the fact be- 
fore. A whole day—yes, a whole 
week’s drive—without seeing a tree 
fit to cut, on land once covered with 
beautiful forest. Miles of scrub and 
fallen timber, miles of small timber 
and brush, and miles of burnt-over, 
desolate waste. So we are fast com- 
ing to a short supply and high-priced 
lumber which must be grown as a 
crop. You may have seen it all, but 
I was surprised to learn that far up 
there, close to the Canadian line, 
homes were built of southern pine 
already, some years ago. 

Only two lumber camps remain in 
that vast northern timber country, 
so far as we could learn. So one 
must go out of his way to see even 
a little virgin timber, if there is any. 
The forest ranger doubts if much of 
the timber found and cut the last 
seventy-five years was virgin. Dur- 
ing the first surveys, evidence was 
found that forest fires occurred be- 
fore the white man arrived on the 
scene. But fires have been more 
frequent in recent years. 

It is a pleasure to find a few spots 
well preserved. The Dalles of the 
Wisconsin River are in a small rocky 
canyon where the water flows deep, 
cold and swift; a beautiful spot. 
Farther north, approaching Toma- 
hawk, Ashland, Iron River to Drum- 
mond are worth seeing as you go. 
The Lake Superior drive tops the 
northern trip, as you gaze from the 
brow of the hill above Duluth, far to 
the east, where blue lake and blue 
sky meet. It gives you a thrill which 
you don’t lose as you go northwest 
along the lake. 

Let us turn northwest at Finland 
and make the seventy-mile drive 
for Ely. Here the cut-over forest 
has been turned back to the state 
as the Superior National Forest. The 
young trees will be given a chance to 
make a new timber crop, and next 
time the lumber jack starts cutting, 
we hope a few acres will be saved. 

If it were not for the iron mines 
in that section, only tourists and fish 
would be plentiful. Ely is at the 
end of the railroad and of the high- 
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way. It is the beginning of almost 
endless trails of an almost endless 
chain of lakes—and lakes. there 
mean fish and fish. Sixty tons were 
taken, four years ago, by one man, 
from Basswood Lake. Market fish- 
ing has been wisely stopped, how- 
ever, and the fisherman is limited in 
his catch, so protection is ample. 

Here is where I tried my luck and 
lure for the third time and found it 
worth while. An_ old fisherman 
looked over the tackle and picked 
out a simple 35c spoon, and I won- 
dered if my time to get a bite had 
come again. I had heard sportsmen, 
old at the game, tell of the poor luck 
at noontime. How the big ones 
could not then be teased from their 
resting places in the depths. And I 
knew midday was all I would have 
during a day’s trip. 

What a glorious day, on a long, 
narrow lake stretching between 
Canada and the United States, with 
virgin evergreen timber lining the 
foreign side! Everyone enjoyed the 
motor and canoe rides, but the fish- 
erman liked it best, I am sure. The 
wall-eyed pike played a new tune on 
the reels, to our ears, and, when the 
big one was finally brought in, the 
lake went dry. 

Of all the animals that are sacri- 
ficed for meat, none reaches the size 
of the big fishes (?). You can’t see 
them grow or stop growing, so they 
just keep on getting bigger, and al- 
ways will. 

The iron mines are both under- 
ground and open quarries yielding 
from 85 per cent to less than 50 per 
cent pure ore. If less than 52 per 
cent, the ore is piled in great mounds 
as strippings and appears as a range 
of hills. The Mahoming Location at 
Hibbing, Minn., is a 240-acre hole, 
the world’s largest open mine, down 
into which the railroads make a 
snake-like trail. 


There is no evidence of timber 01 
the Iron Range, as it is called. Ex 
tending for about a hundred miles in 
length and a few miles in width 
this deposit of ore surrounded by th« 
northern forests, is one of the won 
ders of nature. 

‘When will we get home, daddy?’ 
the youngest girlie inquired whil 
picking up a piece of iron ore fo 
the geography class. “In about 
week,” was the answer, “but we aré 
going to see Itasca Park and then 
drive the Mississippi Scenic High- 
way.” So we did, and it was well 
worth while. 








